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Editorial Comment 


WHY NEGROES ARE OPPOSED TO SEGREGATED REGIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


On December 13, 1948, it was an- 
nounced in the daily press that the 
Regional Council for Education, meet- 
ing in conjunction with the Southern 
Governors’ Conference in Savannah, 
Georgia, had approved plans and al- 
located funds to begin regional co- 
operation in graduate and profession- 
al education in the South. This action, 
the result of a number of preparatory 
conferences, was taken to meet a 
threefold problem faced by the South. 
First, as is true in many states of the 
Union, as well as in adjoining states 
in the same region, there are a num- 
ber of duplications in plant, equip- 
ment and personnel which could be 
greatly reduced, if not eliminated, by 
greater cooperation among the higher 
institutions in the same states or in 
the several states comprising the re- 
gion. Second, in addition to this ‘‘nor- 
mal’’ duplication there is the ab- 
normal duplication resulting from 
the policy and practice of racial seg- 
regation which theoretically requires 
the establishment of two ‘‘separate- 
but-equal’’ systems of schools, there- 
by further intensifying the ‘‘normal’’ 
problem. Third, there has been and is 
inadequate provision of certain grad- 


uate and professional facilities, for 
both racial groups, because of the in- 
ability, in most cases, (and the in- 
advisability, in others) of the indi- 
vidual states to provide adequate ed- 
ueational services in certain areas 
such as forestry, veterinary medicine, 
and the like. 

This recent news release is the an- 
nouncement of the fact that the South 
through the Southern Governors’ 
Conference has taken the first con- 
erete step in the direction of meeting 
these problems on a regional basis. 
The Regional Council for Education, 
with former Governor Millard F. 
Caldwell of Florida, as chairman; 
Clyde A. Erwin, State Superinten- 
dent of Education in North Carolina, 
as vice-chairman; and H. C. Byrd, 
President of the University of Mary- 
land as secretary-treasurer, has been 
set up to work out ways and means of 
providing certain graduate and pro- 
fessional education on a regional basis. 

Unfortunately, the Southern Gov- 
ernors’ Conference and the Council 
itself have decided that such regional 
cooperation will be set up and admin- 
istered on a segregated basis. Thus, 
regional services will be provided for 
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Negroes and whites separately. It is 
this segregated aspect of the plan to 
which Negroes object, and with great- 
er unanimity than I have noted in 
some time. In an effort to ascertain 
the reasons for this near unanimity 
of opposition against segregated re- 
gional cooperation in higher educa- 
tion, I have made some extensive in- 
quiries, and have found that the bases 
of this opposition are not only sound 
but persuasive. 

The first phase of this opposition 
appeared at the Hearings, held on 
March 12 and 13, 1948, by a sub-com- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, on S. J. Res. 191. This 
resolution embodied the request of the 
governors of 14 Southern states for 
‘*the consent of Congress to a compact 
entered into between the Southern 
States at Tallahassee, Florida, on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1948.’"2 In addition to a 
number of telegrams and letters, rep- 
resentatives of some ten or twelve or- 
ganizations appeared in opposition to 
the granting of Congressional consent 
to this compact, because it contem- 
plated the setting up of segregated 
regional educational services. No one 
was opposed to the compact on any 
other grounds. All of the opposition 
was centered around the segregation 
aspect. It was argued that Congres- 
sional consent was not necessary to 
do what was contemplated under the 
compact, since the State of Virginia 
and the Meharry Medical College had 
had such an agreement for four years, 
and the State University of West Vir- 
ginia and the University of Virginia 


1Hearings before a Sub-Committee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, United States 
Senate, Eightieth Congress, Second Session, 
on 8S. J. Res. 191. 


had also had a similar contract for an 
equally long time. Thus it was in- 
sisted that the main purpose (if not 
purpose, certainly the effect) of this 
request was to obtain the implicit con- 
sent of Congress to the policy of sep- 
arate schools, thereby giving aid and 
comfort to the proponents of segrega- 
tion when that issue came before the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 

Apparently this argument was par- 
tially persuasive with the Senate Com- 
mittee because it recommended that 
the compact be approved with the fol- 
lowing amendment: ‘‘ Provided, That 
the consent of Congress to this com- 
pact shall not in any way be construed 
as an endorsement of segregation in 
education.’’* However, when the Com- 
pact reached the Senate, some sena- 
tors thought that the Committee’s 
amendment did not go far enough, 
and thus a further amendment was 
proposed prohibiting the establish- 
ment of segregated schools or services 
under the Compact. The Senate after 
several hours of debate, effected a 
compromise between denying assent 
to the compact altogether, and ap- 
proving it with an amendment pro- 
hibiting segregated schools, by send- 
ing it back to the Committee—thus 
killing any chance of further consid- 
eration by the 80th Congress. 

In addition to the organizations 
(the majority of which were Negro) 
which appeared in opposition to 8. J. 
Res, 191, several organizations have 
recently reiterated their opposition in 
resolutions passed at their annual 
meetings. Just to mention a few: The 


2Report to Accompany 8S. J. Res. 191. 
Senate. Report No. 1126. Eightieth Con- 
gress, 2d Session. 
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Conference of Presidents of Negro 
Land Grant Colleges which met in 
Washington in October, 1948, reaf- 
firmed its opposition to segregated re- 
gional schools and appointed a com- 
mittee to study the question and rec- 
ommend such action as seemed neces- 
sary. The Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for Negroes which 
met in Wilmington, N. C., December 
8-10, 1948, not only reaffirmed its op- 
position to segregated regional schools 
and services, but ‘‘resolved that this 
Association . . . will refuse to cooper- 
ate in this endeavor as long as the 
principle and practice of racial segre- 
gation are adherred to.’’ Moreover, 
numerous Negro educators in the 
South have declined to serve on the 
study committees which have been 
set up by the Council to explore cer- 
tain problems connected with the 
project. They have refused to stulti- 
fy or prostitute themselves by coop- 
erating in an enterprise which they 
feel is both unconstitutional and in- 
considerate, if not unjust; and by co- 
operating on a level which is so far re- 
moved from policy-making as to be 
futile so far as affecting policy is con- 
cerned. Thus, it would appear that 
most of the opposition is persistent 
and calculated; rather than sporadic 
and misinformed. 

In the first place, in my analysis 
of the opposition, I have been im- 
pressed by the fact that an over- 
whelming majority of Negroes and 
many Southern white people have 
come to the conclusion that you can- 
not have “separate but equal” educa- 
tional provisions even in theory, and 
that least of all is it possible in the 
graduate and professional fields. 
They agree wholly with the conclu- 


sion of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights, that the very act of seg- 
regation is per se an act of discrimi- 
nation. Thus, they are opposed to 
segregated regional educational serv- 
ices because they are inherently dis- 
eriminatory, and therefore patently 
unconstitutional. Moreover, it is noted 
that nowhere in the country can one 
produce a single example where ‘‘sep- 
arate but equal’’ educational oppor- 
tunity is provided by public funds. 
In each of the 17 states which require 
segregation by law, there is at least 
one state-supported Negro college. 
In no one of these instances is the Ne- 
gro college equal to the comparable 
public higher institution for white 
students. Accordingly, Negroes con- 
clude that these states are either un- 
able or unwilling to provide “sepa- 
rate but equal” educational oppor- 
tunity, and they do not see how sep- 
arate regional schools will give them 
any more equality. 

In the second place, it is the fur- 
ther contention of those who oppose 
segregated regional schools that not 
only is it impossible to provide “sep- 
arate but equal” educational oppor- 
tunity in principle, but what is more 
important, segregated regional grad- 
uate and professional programs are 
unnecessary in practice, and repre- 
sent a backward step in the educa- 
tional progress of the South. A dozen 
or more instances are cited where in- 
tegrated education is taking place in 
the South, with everyone the better 
off for the experience. Moreover, 
white Southern educators and stu- 
dents, particularly in the graduate 
and professional fields, have indicat- 
ed in numerous polls and in other 
ways that not only is there but little 
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opposition to the admission of Ne- 
groes to the universities now attend- 
ed almost exclusively by white stu- 
dents, but that the most economical 
thing to do is to provide for such in- 
tegration. This is particularly true 
of the states in the upper South. Ne- 
groes are therefore opposed to any 
plan to extend inevitably inferior 
segregated education across state 
lines, because (1) it is unconstitution- 
al; (2) it will make more difficult 
resort to the courts to get redress; 
and (3) it will impede the present 
trend toward integration. 

In the third place, it is maintained 
that even if it were possible to have 
“separate but equal” regional gradu- 
ate and professional schools in the- 
ory, they would not only be uneco- 
nomical but unattainable in actual 
practice. As an example of the un- 
economical aspect of segregated re- 
gional schools, a recent action of the 
Council is instructive. It has been 
proposed that the Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute at Auburn, Alabama, 
and the University of Georgia at 
Athens, Georgia provide training in 
veterinary medicine for white stu- 
dents in the Southeastern states; and 
that Tuskegee Institute, also in Ala- 
bama, provide veterinary medical 
training for the Negroes in the 17 
Southern states. At a conference 
held on this question by the Council 
on October 6, 1948, it was reported 
that: “Representatives from all three 
schools stated that they face major 
problems in securing adequate staff 
and adequate clinical material... . 
An additional difficulty is the fact 
that API and Tuskegee must draw 
on the same geographic area for clin- 


ical material.”* Here you not only 
have unnecessary duplication of 
facilities at API and Tuskegee, but 
even more important, you have direct 
competition for clinical material 
which is essential for the efficient 
operation of both. (In such competi- 
tion it is clear that the Negro school 
at Tuskegee is likely to suffer more, 
as is usually the case.) To say the 
least, this is an example of uneco- 
nomical duplication which is inher- 
ent and inevitable in the practice of 
maintaining separate schools, and re- 
sults in poorer education for both 
racial groups. 

It is even more instructive to ob- 
serve that “separate but equal” grad- 
uate work, for example, is unattain- 
able in actual practice. While the 
Council has not made specific pro- 
posals concerning graduate educa- 
tion, any unbiased examination of 
the practical possibilities of segre- 
gated regional graduate work, as far 
as Negroes are concerned, reveals 
that it would be practically impossi- 
ble to establish even one regional 
graduate school for Negroes which 
could equal any one of several in 
state universities for white students 
in the South at the present time. 
(And I might add parenthetically 
that it would be foolish to attempt 
it.) For example, graduate work is 
offered in at least one public insti- 
tution for white students in each of 
the 17 Southern states in an average 
of 50 different fields; and graduate 
work leading to the doctorate is of- 


3‘<Minutes of Representatives from Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, the University 
of Georgia, Tuskegee Institute, and the Re- 
gional Council for Education on Regional 
Services in Veterinary Medicine, Board of 
Regents Room, 20 Ivy St., Atlanta, Georgia, 
October 6, 1948.’’ 
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fered by at least one public institu- 
tion for white students in each of 12 
states. From the point of view of 
teachers alone (white and Negro), 
it would be impossible to staff even 
one regional university for Negroes 
which would be competent to give 
graduate work in half of the fields 
now offered to white students in the 
average Southern state, to say noth- 
ing about providing a program lead- 
ing to the doctorate which could by 
any stretch of the imagination be 
equal to the work now given at the 
University of Texas, the University 
of North Carolina, the University of 
Missouri, or the University of Okla- 
homa, just to mention a few. 

Other examples could be given in 
other fields but these two are suffi- 
cient to illustrate the point that even 
if it were granted (which it is not) 
that you could have “separate but 
equal” graduate and professional 
work in theory, it is not possible to 
do so in actual practice. And what 
is more, the Regional Council for 
Education being composed of intelli- 
gent people must be aware of this 
fact. Thus, when proposals are made 
which contemplate setting up segre- 
gated regional institutions or serv- 
ices for Negroes, there is no other 
conclusion to which Negroes can val- 
idly come, except that there is no 
intention on the part of the propon- 
ents of this plan to provide Negroes 
with equal educational opportuni- 
ties; that this latest move (in addi- 
tion to whatever benefits which may 
be gained by white students) is mere- 
ly another scheme to evade the con- 
stitutional mandate that Negroes be 
given equal educational opportunity ; 
and that the end-effect will be to in- 


crease the disparity in the provisions 
which now obtains. 

In view of the persistence of the 
Regional Council in its plans to set 
up segregated regional services and 
in view of its protestations that it is 
not interested in the extension of 
segregation, but rather in providing 
better education for everyone, it 
seems desirable to explore this point 
a step further. Implicit in the argu- 
ments of Governor Caldwell and oth- 
ers before the Senate sub-committee 
which held hearings on 8S. J. Res. 191 
last spring, as well as in the subse- 
quent expositions of the Regional 
Council, is the following line of rea- 
soning: Regional schools will provide 
greater educational opportunity than 
schools supported by the individual 
states. Since we have separate Negro 
schools in the Southern states, segre- 
gated regional schools will provide 
greater educational opportunity than 
the present Negro separate schools 
in the individual states. Hence, Ne- 
groes would be short-sighted to op- 
pose segregated regional schools. 

Curiously enough, only a handful 
of Negro educators have professed to 
see enough merit in this argument 
to go along with it, and all of them, 
admittedly, have ulterior motives in 
doing so. On the other hand, the 
overwhelming majority of Negroes 
and their white friends have cate- 
gorically rejected this proposition 
for several reasons, of which the fol- 
lowing are the most important.* 

First, it is pointed out that this ar- 
gument is based upon the invalid as- 





4T have not discussed the case of Meharry 
here, although it belongs in the same cate- 
gory, because it is an exceptional instance, 
and its inclusion would confuse the basic 
issue, 
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sumption that some additional make- 
shift graduate and professional work 
on a wider scale is better than none 
at all (as is true in some places now), 
or better than what is being given 
for Negroes in some of the states at 
the present time. If this proposition 
had been presented to Negroes ten 
years ago, before they had had con- 
siderable experience with inferior 
graduate and professional work, it 
might have appealed to them as be- 
ing realistic. However, ten years of 
experience with such inferior gradu- 
ate provisions as have been estab- 
lished has convinced them that no 
graduate and professional work for 
the time being would be better than 
what has been and can be provided. 
And especially is this true, since such 
work has been and is provided at the 
expense of the undergraduate pro- 
gram which is uniformly sub-stand- 
ard. Negroes are convinced that the 
only way to provide graduate and 
professional work for Negroes equal 
to that provided for white students 
in the South is on an integrated 
basis. Thus, they think it would be 
short-sighted, indeed, to accept any 
compromise which would jeopardize 
the attainment of this objective, as 
well as that of developing a first- 
class undergraduate program. 
Second, it is emphasized that the 
above argument is based upon the 
half-truth that segregated schools 
are inevitable for a long time to 
come, and that integration is not 
possible in the near future. Negroes 
are well aware of the fact that the 
complete elimination of segregation 
in education in the South may take a 
long time, and they are willing to 
cooperate with any gradual but pro- 


gressive program of elimination.® 
However, they insist that the elimina- 
tion should be started and that the 
most logical place to start is in the 
graduate and professional fields where 
the students involved are fewer in 
number and more mature in emotional 
development, where it is absolutely 
impossible to provide even the sem- 
blance of equality under segregation, 
and where it would be financially 
prohibitive even to try. Moreover, 
as has been pointed out, there are 
sufficient instances of integration on 
this level in the South to suggest that 
a well conceived and honestly ad- 
ministered plan for integration in the 
graduate and professional fields 
would be successful. Negroes there- 
fore feel that any further compro- 
mise on this issue at this time would 
not only be shortsighted and unwise, 
but a distinet disservice to higher 
education in the South. 

Third, it is noted finally that the 
above argument is based upon the 
fallacious, if not callous, assumption 
that the Southern Governors’ Con- 
ference and the Regional Council for 
Education have no responsibility for 
the existence and extension of segre- 
gated schools in the South, and 
therefore all that they can or should 
do is to try to improve the situation 
within the framework of the status 
quo. This is such an amazing as- 
sumption that it probably would be 
profitable to spell it out in some de- 
tail. At the Hearings on S. J. Res. 
191 last spring, the Chairman per- 


5If this were not so, principals of Negro 
high schools, presidents of Negro colleges, 
and teachers in Negro schools and colleges 
would be inconsistent, indeed, in opposing 
segregated regional education. Their oppo- 
sition means therefore, that segregation 
must not be extended. 


eters 


Spee Soke 
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mitted Dr. Martin D. Jenkins, a wit- 
ness against approval of the Com- 
pact, to put a question to Governor 
Millard F. Caldwell of Florida, 
Chairman of the Regional Council 
for Education.* Dr. Jenkins: “.... 
Is it the purpose of the Southern 
Governors’ Conference to set up re- 
gional institutions under this com- 
pact which are segregated on the 
basis of race?” Governor Caldwell: 
“The question has never been dis- 
cussed, but my guess is that the only 
thing that the regional compact can 
provide for is such types of educa- 
tion as are authorized by the consti- 
tutions of the several states... .” 
Moreover, subsequent to this dia- 
logue, the Council adopted and pub- 
lished the following policy state- 
ment: “Regional services, whether 
developed at existing institutions or 
directed by the board, are subject to 
applicable State and Federal laws 
and court decisions.”* Obviously, the 
most charitable construction which 
might be put upon these quotations 
(which are typical) is that the South- 
ern Governors’ Conference and its 
offspring, the Regional Council for 
Education, disclaim any interest in, 
or responsibility for, the segregated 
schools of the South, except to try 
to improve them within the frame- 
work of segregation. 

It has seemed almost inconceivable 
that a group of the most potent poli- 
ticians in the South, complemented 
by a group of the most intelligent 
white educators in the South, could 
or would sit around a conference ta- 
ble for several days at a time on more 


SHearings on S. J. Res. 191, p. 123. 

TW. J. McGlothlin, ‘‘ Regional Bootstraps 
for Higher Education,’’ Higher Education, 
5:98, Ja(1) 1949. 
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than one occasion and arrive at the 
conclusion that segregated education 
is none of their business; or come to 
the conclusion that even if it is their 
business, they are powerless to do 
anything about it, except to make an 
ineffective attempt to improve the 
situation within the segregated frame- 
work. Such a position is neither 
statesmanlike nor realistic; and is un- 
derstandable only if the Southern 
politicians® who dominate the Council 
have decided to take the same intran- 
sigent and unstatesmanlike attitude 
toward this problem that they have 
taken in almost every situation in- 
volving race relations since the Civil 
War. In every instance involving the 
civil rights of the Negro in the South- 
ern states, the South has decried out- 
side interference and vowed that it 
would do the just thing, if allowed to 
do so of its own volition. However, 
history records that the South has sel- 
dom, if ever, taken a statesmanlike 
stand on the race problem and has 
only acted fairly in the face of ex- 
treme pressure. Negroes and their 
friends had thought that the South 
had arrived at a point, in connection 
with the problem of regional coopera- 
tion, where it would face all of the 
issues involved and demonstrate that 
it has the statesmanship and the cour- 
age which are necessary to make a 
forward social step without undue 
pressure. 

But in this hope Negroes have been 
disappointed and aggrieved. The Re- 
gional Council for Education knows 
that the courts have ruled that Ne- 


8I use the term ‘‘politicians’’ advisedly, 
since it appears that this attitude does not 
typify many white Southern educators. 
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groes should have equal educational 
opportunity. It also knows that such 
opportunity can not be provided un- 
der a segregated regional plan; in 
fact, the Council makes no claim that 
equal opportunity can or will be pro- 
vided under its scheme of regional 
cooperation. Negroes not only reject 
the position which is implicit in the 
Council’s plan, but resent the “take- 
it-or-leave-it” attitude that goes 
along with it. They are pretty cer- 
tain that it would be shortsighted to 
‘take it” and they feel that there are 
other alternatives to that of “leave 
i” 

Why are Negroes opposed to segre- 
gated regional graduate and profes- 
sional work? The answer briefly is 
that they are opposed only to the 
segregated aspect of it. They have 
no objection to and see considerable 
advantage in regional services which 
are based upon a principle which 
looks forward to a greater education- 
al future for the South, rather than 
backward to a decade or more ago. 
More specifically, Negroes are op- 
posed to segregated regionalism, (1) 
because they are convinced that equal 
educational opportunity can not be 
provided for Negroes under the 
theory of ‘‘separate but equal,’’ and 
thus they refuse to cooperate in any 


plan which is so patently and inher- 
ently discriminatory in its very con- 
ception. (2) Negroes are convinced 
by recent events and the present cli- 
mate of public opinion that segre- 
gated graduate and _ professional 
work in the South is unnecessary, 
and constitutes a backward step in 
the educational progress of the 
South. (3) Negroes have concluded 
that even if ‘‘separate but equal’’ 
educational opportunity were at all 
possible in theory, it would be defi- 
nitely uneconomical and actually un- 
attainable in practice. (4) Empirical 
evidence obtained during the past ten 
years has convinced Negroes that the 
old cliché—a half loaf is better than 
no bread—as far as segregated grad- 
uate and professional work is con- 
cerned, is fallacious. The extension of 
grossly inferior graduate and profes- 
sional work, and particularly at the 
expense of the undergraduate pro- 
gram, is shortsighted—so much so, 
that no segregated graduate and pro- 
fessional work for the time being is 
better than what is contemplated. 
However, Negroes are still hoping 
that the Regional Council for Educa- 
tion will reconsider its decision and 
set up regional services on a sound 
and constructive basis. 
Cuas. H. THompsox 











Vocational Education in Negro High Schools in Texas 


Ira B. Bryant 
Principal, Booker T. Washington High School, Houston, Texas 


INTRODUCTION 


The Negro today finds himself en- 
gaged in many regressive occupa- 
tional fields, and of the many con- 
tributing factors to this condition 
probably two of the more significant 
ones are racial antipathy and lack of 
preparation. If Negroes are to main- 
tain their present occupational sta- 
tus or extend it in skilled and un- 
skilled fields, they must receive ade- 
quate training either through the 
schools or through other institutions 
established for that purpose. The 
most practical method by which 
workers are trained for the crafts 
is through apprenticeship under su- 
pervision of labor unions—a practice 
denied Negroes in the South, for the 
most part. Since this situation ex- 
ists, it becomes the added responsi- 
bility of the schools to give this train- 
ing. School administrators cannot 
continue to neglect the urgent de- 
mands for a more practical vocational 
educational program for Negroes. 

New occupational opportunities 
were created for Negroes during 
World War II when there was in- 
creased demand for manpower for the 
production of necessary material. A 
special training program was impera- 
tive to meet this demand for skilled 
workers. These facts seem to indicate 
that the educational program is faul- 
ty, and should be revised. However, 
few factual data have been gathered 
to support or refute this controversial 
issue. 


It is obvious that there are many 
problems which must be solved before 
education at the secondary level can 
be made more effective occupationally 
for Negroes in the South. Many prob- 
lems fall within range of that phase 
of the curriculum known as vocation- 
al education. Any study concerned 
with vocational programs will be a 
step toward making that part of the 
curriculum more effective. This study 
does not purport to solve all of the 
problems, but rather to reveal some of 
the major facts in the field of voca- 
tional education. 


PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 


The purposes of this study were: 
(1) to survey a representative num- 
ber of high schools for Negroes in 
Texas in order to ascertain what vo- 
cational courses are offered in the 
curriculums; (2) to analyze and 
evaluate the offerings in the light of 
social and economic conditions faced 
by Negroes; and (3) on the basis of 
significant findings, to offer construc- 
tive suggestions toward a new voca- 
tional educational program. 

The major problems of this investi- 
gation are: First, what are the voca- 
tional offerings of the Negro high 
schools of Texas? Second, for what 
occupational fields are Negro pupils 
trained under the present vocational 
education program of Texas? Third, 
to what extent do these vocational 
education programs lead to tradition- 
al Negro jobs? Fourth, to what ex- 
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tent do these vocational offerings lead 
to skilled and semi-skilled occupa- 
tions? Fifth, to what extent are Ne- 
gro workers trained for the jobs they 
hold? Sixth, on the basis of present 
and future trends, what method of 
vocational training is the most feasi- 
ble in the secondary schools for Ne- 
groes in Texas? 


PROCEDURE 


The data for the investigation were 
secured through the use of two types 
of questionnaires—vocational ques- 
tionnaires sent to the principals of 73 
urban and 72 rural high schools for 
Negroes, and occupational question- 
naires distributed to 6,000 Negro 
workers in fifteen selected oceupation- 
al areas. These high schools were se- 
lected on the basis of city population 
and the rating of the schools by the 
Texas State Department of Educa- 
tion. The selection of the oceupation- 
al areas was based on (1) the num- 
ber of Negroes employed, (2) accessi- 
bility of the workers, (3) the possi- 
bility of schools offering training in 
certain fields, (4) whether occupa- 
tion is regressive or not, (5) fields 
which Negro high school graduates, 
for the most part, are forced to enter, 
and (6) financial returns. 

Of the principals to whom question- 
naires were sent, 64.7 per cent re- 
sponded, and of the questionnaires 
distributed to workers in the occupa- 
tional areas, 55.1 per cent were used 
for this investigation. 


RESULTS 


College Preparatory and Vocation- 
al Offerings of the High Schools for 
Negroes.—A study of the data re- 
vealed that 15,340 pupils were en- 
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rolled in the urban and rural schools 
investigated, or 54.8 per cent of the 
total enrollment (27,991) of second- 
ary schools for Negroes in Texas 
(1945-1946). 

A more important fact revealed by 
the data is that out of 2,221 pupils 
graduating from all schools of this 
investigation, only 977 or 43.9 per 
cent enrolled in college. As to grad- 
uates who did not go to college, the 
questionnairs from 33 of the 35 urban 
schools responding and from 49 of the 
59 rural schools indicated that such 
graduates, for the most part, had en- 
tered the field of domestic and per- 
sonal service. 

The evidence disclosed that the 
range of vocational offerings of the 
secondary schools is small and narrow, 
consisting very largely of vocational 
agriculture, trades sewing, trades 
cooking, typing and shorthand, book- 
keeping, and auto-mechanics. It was 
also brought to light that with the ex- 
ception of welding, which is offered in 
one rural school, and radio engineer- 
ing, which is offered in two urban 
schools, there seems to be complete 
agreement between the two classes of 
schools as to the type of vocational 
courses offered. Further, the facts 
revealed that the secondary schools 
for Negroes train, for the most part, 
for the professions, and that the pu- 
pils in these schools are not taking 
advantage of the small range of vo- 
cational courses offered. There was 
evidence also that the scope of train- 
ing for skilled occupational areas in 
the above mentioned schools covers 
auto mechanics, sheet metal work, and 
radio engineering only. 

Availability of Vocational Educa- 
tion to Negroes in Texas.—According 
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to the facts obtained, the curriculums 
of secondary schools for Negroes in 
Texas are very largely college pre- 
paratory. That 96.7 per cent of the 
students in the urban high schools in- 
cluded in this study were taking 
courses leading to college entrance, 
confirms this fact. The curriculums 
of the rural high schools for Negroes 
in Texas, as they relate to college 
offerings, do not differ significantly 
from those of the urban high schools. 

The types of vocational courses of- 
fered in the urban and rural high 
schools are much the same with the 
possible exception of emphasis only. 
The vocational courses of these schools 
according to the reports, consist of a 
small homogeneous range of courses. 
This fact suggests that little consid- 
eration has been given to the variabil- 
ity of occupational differences that 
occur in different sections of the 
State. The facts also indicate that the 
larger percentage of Negro pupils are 
enrolled in vocational courses that 
lead to occupational areas which are 
not unionized and therefore do not 
offer competition to white workers. 
The data further showed that the 
Federally-Aided Vocational Program 
for Negroes, for the most part, has 
been confined to two services only: 
agriculture and home economics. 

In a comparison of the vocational 
offerings of the secondary schools for 
Negroes in Texas and those of the 
Texas Prison System for Negroes, it 
was revealed that there were five oc- 
cupational areas: machinists, plumb- 
ing, Diesel engine operation, refrig- 
eration and air conditioning, in which 
Negro prisoners may receive training 
that cannot be obtained by Negro 


pupils in the secondary schools of 
the State. 

Occupational Training of Negro 
Workers in Texas.—The data on the 
occupational status of skilled and un- 
skilled Negro workers in Texas were 
secured from 3,308 questionnaires— 
the number used out of 6,000 which 
had been distributed among these 
workers through labor unions, high 
schools for Negroes in Houston and 
Dallas, and four selected rural com- 
munities. 

The areas of skilled occupations in 
which data were sought were those of 
auto-mechanies, carpenters, longshore- 
men, machinist helpers, movie projec- 
tionists, plumbers, printers, and rail- 
road workers (blacksmiths and me- 
chanics). 

Data obtained on the unskilled 
workers included beauticians and 
barbers, chauffeurs and truck drivers, 
laundry workers, cooks and waiters, 
maids and porters, household workers, 
and farmers. 

An analysis of the data secured on 
the skilled workers showed that the 
educational background of this class 
ranged from the first grade through 
college; that out of 1,127 workers 
only 65 had attended any trade 
school; and that only one had re- 
ceived training for the trade at the 
high school level. The grade medium 
was found to be 7.8. 

As to the workers in the unskilled 
class, which numbered 2,181, the facts 
disclosed that their educational back- 
ground ranged from 18 who had never 
attended school to 23 who had finished 
college, and that only 59 had received 
special training in a trade school, The 
grade median for these workers was 


found to be 8.0. 
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Occupational Status of Negroes in 
Texas.—A factor that seems to influ- 
ence the type of occupations in which 
the Negro is engaged in Texas is the 
trade union. There are three such 
unions active in the State of Texas: 
the American Federation of Labor, 
the Congress on Industrial Organiza- 
tion, and the Independent or Com- 
pany Unions. The influence of these 
organizations varies. In some in- 
stances it is direct; in others, it is in- 
direct and subtle. It is safe to state 
that regardless of whatever methods 
the unions have used to make their 
influence felt, Negro workers have 
been relegated to definite low-paying, 
unskilled occupational areas. 

According to the data, the most 
common occupational areas for Ne- 
groes in Texas are those of chauffeurs 
(9,431), domestic workers (94,751), 
and service workers (41,267), or a 
total of 145,449 workers. These fig- 
ures reveal that 42.9 per cent of all 
Negro workers in Texas are concen- 
trated in these areas. However, the 
increasing need for manpower during 
the war (World War II) enhanced 
the occupational status of Negroes in 
Texas. Recent reports on the total 
employment in selected war industries 
in Texas show that Negroes comprise 
an increasingly large percentage of 
the total number of workers in the 
following areas: iron and steel, ma- 
chinery, chemicals, ordnance, petro- 
leum refining, shipbuilding, synthetic 
rubber, non-ferrous metals, and air- 
eraft. 

Occupational Trends and Opportu- 
nities.—One of the paramount ques- 
tions which arise in the process of 
formulating a program of vocational 
education is: what is the occupational 
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outlook? This question can be an- 
swered only by obtaining a clear pic- 
ture of these three phases of occupa- 
tional trends: general occupational 
trends, occupational trends affecting 
Negro workers, and the change of 
policy of labor unions toward Ne- 
gro workers, 

The general trends indicate very 
clearly that employment prospects 
will be best for those who are trained 
for a specific occupational area. In 
addition to the general occupational 
trends affecting all racial groups are 
those which are of special significance 
to Negro workers. The changing oc- 
cupational status of the white man is 
seriously affecting the occupational 
status of the Negro worker. Technical 
improvements have brought many 
jobs that were traditionally ‘‘Negro 
jobs’’ to the attention of white work- 
ers. This fact seems constantly to 
force Negroes in increasingly large 
numbers into menial, low-paying oc- 
cupational areas and unemployment. 
Current documentary evidence indi- 
cates that Negroes have been losing 
ground in many of their historic occu- 
pations in the South. On the other 
hand, current literature shows that 
thousands of new job opportunities 
have opened up for trained Negro 
workers. 

One of the major occupational 
trends affecting Negro workers is the 
change of racial policies by labor 
unions, particularly the American 
Federation of Labor. This organiza- 
tion boasts 750,000 Negro workers in 
the United States, of which 450,000 
are in the South. The Congress of In- 
dustrial Organization has exemplified, 
from its inception, a policy of racial 
equality. 
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On the basis of the facts presented, 
it appears that employment opportu- 
nities for Negroes are almost un- 
limited in any area which they may 
be trained. However, only seven oc- 
cupational areas in which Negroes in 
Texas might be trained consistent 
with employment demands and op- 
portunities were pointed out and 
matched with the following evaluative 
criteria: (1) the number of workers 
in the occupation; (2) the extent to 
which training in the occupation is 
practical; (3) the availability of 
training under the present education- 
al facilities; (4) the degree to which 
Negroes will be accepted on the job 
by whites, or be able to make employ- 
ment opportunities for themselves; 
(5) occupational fields in which Ne- 
groes are traditionally employed; (6) 
whether the occupation is regressive 
or not; and (7) adequate financial 
returns. 

When the above criteria were ap- 
plied to the occupational areas—(1) 
building trades and related fields; (2) 
industrial trades and related fields; 
(3) printing and related fields; (4) 
commercial trades and related fields; 
and (6) agriculture and related fields 
—it was found that each field except 
that of domestic and personal service 
matched favorably. On the basis of 
the evidence presented, it was sug- 
gested that vocational training be 
made available to Negro pupils in 
each of the aforementioned occupa- 
tional areas. It was also suggested 
that school officials reconsider the 
present industrial arts curriculum 
with the view of developing fewer and 
more efficient workers, whose services 
will demand higher wages and better 
working conditions. 


A Minimum Vocational Education- 
al Program for Negroes in Texas. The 
proposed minimum vocational eduea- 
tional program for Negroes in Texas 
offers two methods of training: on- 
the-job and in-school. 

The on-the-job method of vocational 
training is suggested for the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) it is very unlikely 
that school authorities will furnish 
schools for Negroes with adequate 
equipment to train them for effective 
participation in community employ- 
ment; (2) there are many small Ne- 
gro business men who are willing to 
cooperate with an on-the-job training 
program and to provide both the in- 
struction and the equipment in ex- 
change for labor at a reasonable wage. 

It is suggested that the following 
steps be taken in establishing the on- 
the-job training program: (1) that a 
survey be made of the vocational op- 
portunities of the school area; (2) 
that a trade committee be appointed 
to assist in the selection both of the 
industrial ageney and of equipment, 
and also of the organization of teach- 
ing content; (3) that an effort be 
made to secure State and Federal Aid 
through proper qualification ; and (4) 
that pupils be selected on the basis of 
specific essentials. 

Such a program would have the 
following advantages: small schools 
could provide economical vocational 
training; potential workers would re- 
ceive on-the-job experience; the pupil 
would receive job adjustment before 
graduation; courses would not be 
added or eliminated from the eurricu- 
lum without the endorsement of the 
community; and the school and in- 
dustry would be in complete agree- 
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ment on the objectives of all vocation- 
al courses. 

The in-school method of training is 
designed for the large cities or areas 
that are able financially to give this 
type of vocational training; and these 
are the suggested lines along which 
such training should be established : 
(1) high schools should set up both 
industrial arts and vocational educa- 
tion courses, the former being a pre- 
requisite to the latter; (2) schools 
should permit pupils to devote one- 
half of the school day to practical 
shop work, and the other to related 
technical and non-technical instruc- 
tion; (3) this in-school method should 
provide broad, basic training in the 
major industrial fields of the im- 
mediate school area. 

The following advantages would re- 
sult from a program which offers such 
training: (1) It would be especially 
adapted for vocational programs in 
large cities; (2) it would enable pu- 
pils to have a wide range of vocation- 
al offerings from which to choose; 
(3) it would permit schools to offer 
specialized training in a few occupa- 
tional areas; (4) it would keep the 
schools in touch with rapidly chang- 
ing industrial techniques in perform- 
ing new tasks. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


On the basis of this report, the fol- 
lowing conclusions are reached: 


1. Too great emphasis is placed on 
the college preparatory curriculum by 
both urban and rural high schools in 
Texas. 


2. If, in the future, Negro workers 
are not given on-the-job or in-school 


vocational training, many occupation- 
al gains made during World War II 
will be lost. 

3. The present curriculums of the 
Negro high schools of Texas are such 
that they are forcing graduates into 
the already over-crowded domestic 
service field, an occupation in which 
wages are low and the hours long. 

4. The curriculum of the high 
schools for Negroes in Texas is geared 
for the preparation of that small per- 
centage of pupils who will continue 
their education beyond the secondary 
level. 

5. While it is true that owing to 
the shortage of manpower during 
World War II there was a rapid in- 
erease in the employment of Negro 
workers in many skilled and semi- 
skilled occupations in Texas, in the 
future, such workers must be trained. 

6. The changing policy of Labor 
Unions in regard to Negro member- 
ships has opened new job opportu- 
nities for Negroes; and the responsi- 
bility of developing the efficiency of 
the Negro worker for such opportu- 
nities will rest very largely with the 
schools. 

7. The integration of Negro work- 
ers in the future will probably be 
based more on efficiency than on race. 

8. There is need for community 
action to convince the taxpayer that 
through vocational training not only 
is the Negro’s standard of living 
raised but also that of the entire com- 
munity. 

9. The achievement of a better vo- 
cational educational program for Ne- 
groes in Texas will come through in- 
ter-racial understanding and coopera- 
tion. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the view of the findings and 
conclusions, the following recommen- 
dations are offered : 


1, That the Negro high schools of 
Texas place greater emphasis on voca- 
tional education and vocational guid- 
ance. 

2. That the opportunities for com- 
mercial and trade education be in- 
ereased to take care of the needs, in- 
terests, and abilities of those pupils 
who will not go to college. 

3. That pupils in the Negro high 
schools of Texas be given the oppor- 
tunity to study the requirements of 
all jobs in their particular commu- 
nities. 
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4, That Negro schools in Texas put 
greater emphasis on training for re- 
placement in the skilled occupations. 

5. That the Federal Government 
insist on proper controls in the dis- 
bursement of Federal funds by States, 
in order that these funds may be dis- 
tributed in proportion to the two 
racial groups served. 

6. That the schools undertake to 
teach the parents of Negro children 
through parent-teacher associations, 
forums, and community projects that 
there is dignity not only in profes- 
sional labor but in all labor. 

7. That pupils should be encour- 
aged to enter vocations in accordance 
with their abilities, interests, and apti- 
tudes. 





Common Distortions in the Textbook Treatment of 
Slavery 





JAcK ABRAMOWITZ 
Instructor in Social Studies, East New York Vocational High School, Brooklyn 


There is an old army song that tells 
us, ‘‘Old soldiers never die, they just 
fade away.’’ However, the ‘‘old 
soldiers’’ have nothing on some of the 
hoary myths regarding slavery which 
are resurrected at regular intervals 
by textbook authors who contrive to 
explain the peculiarities of the truly 
‘‘neculiar institution.’’ 

Over the passing years the dilemma 
of making texts acceptable to all 
regions of the nation while simul- 
taneously maintaining an air of ob- 
jectivity and scholarship, has resulted 
in a fantastic accumulation of facet, 
fiction, and outright nonsense that is 
more suggestive of the need for a 
psychiatrist than the scrutiny of the 
historian. This deficiency in American 
intellectual life was recognized by 
Gunnar Myrdal who commented: 
“‘The writing of the history of this 
epoch has, until recently, responded 
in a considerable degree to this popu- 
lar demand of the American whites 
for rationalization and national com- 
fort.’’4 

Dr. Myrdal’s inference that a re- 
eent change may have altered this 
situation is not borne out by examina- 
tion of some of the textbooks now in 
use. Virtually, all these texts go to 
extreme lengths to present slavery as 
a paternalistic system and some au- 
thors in explaining slavery, engage in 
expositions of logic which defy under- 
standing through the normal channels 
of rational thought. An example of 


1Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944, p. 
447, 
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this oceurs in the discussion of several 
authors regarding the issue of cruelty 
to slaves. Professor Harlow leads off 
by the statement, 


Most planters treated their slaves fairly. 
Without making any apologies for the sys- 
tem, one may say that on most plantations 
the slaves were not harshly treated. The 
owners were kindly, humane men. The Ne- 
groes had to be encouraged to work because 
many of them were irresponsible, if not 
lazy; but there were ways of doing this, 
short of actual force.* 


Professor Harlow then goes on to 
quote from an unidentified overseer’s 
report in 1827, that he placated the 
slaves with a barbecue dinner. If the 
reader is inclined to doubt that most 
plantation owners would adopt the 
medium of dinners and other rewards 
over the less expensive method of 
physical chastisement, he can find 
solace in the author’s totally unsub- 
stantiated and unwarranted charac- 
terization of the Negroes as ‘‘irre- 
sponsible, if not lazy.’’ 

If the foregoing text has not served 
to make us understand why the mas- 
ters treated their slaves with kind- 
ness and compassion, we may be aided 
by the following gem culled from an- 
other textbook. 

‘‘The planter, generally speaking, 
was intelligent enough to know that 
he, like the animal trainer, could get 
his best results through kind treat- 
ment.’”8 


Ralph V. Harlow, Story of America. New 
York: 1947, p. 195. 

3Wm. H. Yarbrough and Clarence V. 
Bruner, A History of the United States by 
Unit Plan. New York: 1941, p. 434. 
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One may question the propriety of 
the comparison made by the authors, 
but lest one question the sincerity 
with which they cultivate the barren 
grounds on which they cast their in- 
tellectual seedlings, we may note that 
on the very next page they print a 
sizable portion of Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis’s diary. At one point, that 
diary tells how the slaves came to the 
house when her first child was born 
and ‘‘One lifted up the little fingers 
and said, ‘De Lord, honey, you ain’t 
never gwine work. Your Negroes 
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gwine do all that for you’. 

This charming vignette of ante- 
bellum Americana may induce the 
casual high school reader to accept the 
theory that slaves loved their masters, 
but the more mature reader will call 
to mind the testimony of other South- 
erners who, by virtue of their dark 
skins, bore a more intimate relation- 
ship to the system of slavery than 
even Mrs. Jefferson Davis. One such 
person was Anna Harris, who, more 
than seventy years after her freedom 
from slavery, told an interviewer 
that she permitted no white people in 
her home. As she said: “Don’t ’low 
it. Dey sole my sister Kate. I saw it 
wid dese here eyes. Sole her in 1860, 
and I ain’t seed nor heard of her 
since.’ 

Another Southern representative 
was Nancy Williams who recalls how 
Aunt Cissy’s child was sold. Later, 
when another of Cissy’s children 
died: ‘‘Aunt Cissy ain’t sorrowed 
much. She went straight up to ole 
Marsa an’ shouted in his face, ‘ Praise 
Gawd, praise Gawd! My li’l chile is 


4Tbid., p. 435. 
5WPA Writers Program, The Negro in 
Virginia, New York: 1940. p. 34. 


gone to Jesus. That’s one chile of 
mine you never gonna sell.’’® 

The question of whether the urbane, 
polished phrases of Mrs. Davis or the 
harsh, ungrammatical words of Anna 
Harris and Nancy Williams most ac- 
curately reflect the sentiments of the 
slaves is something every reader 
should decide for himself. When, as 
in this case, the authors devote four 
full pages to the philosophy of the 
slaveholders and then proceed to com- 
pletely distort the views of the abo- 
litionists, one can only assume that 
they are writing with an aim in mind 
that is far removed from the ideal 
of truth and objectivity. 

In keeping with the attempts to 
rub away the smudges left upon the 
page of history by the slave society of 
the South, some of the textbook 
writers generously lave their works 
with the weak soft soap of compara- 
tive argumentation. Thus, Yarbrough 
and Bruner quote from a Bishop 
Hopkins concerning the use of the 
whipping post in the South: 


The whipping post was a fixed institution 
in England and Massachusetts . . . during 
the last century. Stripes not exceeding 
forty, were appointed to offenders in Israel 
by divine authority. The Saviour himself 
used a scourge of small cords when he drove 
the money changers from the temple. Are 
our modern philanthropists more merciful 
than Christ, wiser than the Almighty #7 


If this type of argument seems fit 
only for the intellectual level of a 
child, we will do well to remind our- 
selves that it is appearing in a text 
which is read by children, a text 
which devotes six pages (pp. 434-440) 
to a discussion of the good treatment 
of slaves and ineffectively counter- 


8Ibid., p. 172. 
TYarbrough and Bruner, op. cit., p. 439. 
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balances this with less than two pages 
(pp. 440-441) concerning the obser- 
vations of Frances Kemble plus four- 
teen lines devoted to the slave codes. 

The question of punishment of 
slaves is dealt with in a somewhat 
more sophisticated vein by the au- 
thors of another text who employ this 
engaging paragraph, 

Was the slave system cruel? The usual 
method of punishing a slave was by whip- 
ping. This was not thought cruel. White 
children were frequently whipped by their 
parents and schoolteachers. White sailors in 
the navy and merchant marine were 
whipped. 


It should require no particular ef- 
fort for competent adult students to 
see beyond the comparison of a sailor 
who might in time freely terminate 
his association with a harsh captain or 
might use the courts, press, and legis- 
latures to remedy the ills of his trade, 
and the slave who must suffer a life- 
time of indignity with little recourse 
save flight, in which event the press 
advertised his description, the courts 
ordered his return, and the legisla- 
tures passed laws that punished those 
aiding him. The difficulty involved 
here is that such a paragraph is not 
subjected to the critical gaze of a 
mature intellect, but is palmed off 
upon youths who may not see the 
irony of contrasting the casual switch- 
ing of a recalcitrant youth by an irate 
pedagogue to the systematic lashing 
of adult humans by their overseers 
and masters. 

In their gratuitous defense of a 
malodrous aspect of American his- 
tory, these authors have gravely dis- 
torted the facts in a manner not 


8Ruth W. Gavian and Wm. A. Hamm, The 
American Story. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1945, p. 274. 


readily discernible by the average 
high school student. The result is 
the perpetuation of the notion that 
masters were kind to slaves, rarely 
whipped them, or whipped them be- 
cause the slaves were lazy. 

The interpretation of slave-master 
relationships is only the forerunner 
of additional exercises in intellectual 
contortions employed under the com- 
pulsion of rationalizing a most irra- 
tional situation. In this case the au- 
thors direct their attention to the eco- 
nomic issues involved in slavery. The 
story as it unfolds is truly remark- 
able, for it asks the reader to believe 
that slavery was a dying institution 
which had led the mass of slave own- 
ers to the brink of economic disaster. 
From this it logically follows that 
slave owners were contemplating the 
abolition of slavery on their own and 
were prevented from performance of 
this task by the Civil War. Yarbrough 


and Bruner tell us: ‘‘By 1835 the 


Southern planters knew better than 
anyone else that slavery was unsound 
. . . the waste of capital, the expense 
of labor, the limitation of industry, 
and the exhaustion of the soil.’”® 

In a very similar vein, the authors 


of another text say, 


Sometimes the master would wonder if it 
would be cheaper to hire free labor than 
keep slaves. In Kentucky about 1840, a good 
male slave cost $2,000. He was expensive 
to shelter, clothe, and doctor, and it was 
necessary to hire overseers to prevent him 
from esvaping ... [the master] found that 
the slave cost him at least $500 a year. The 
slave, however, would do only about half the 
work of a free worker. 


We will not at this time quibble 
over the fact that good slaves did not 
9Yarbrough and Bruner, op. cit., p. 431. 


10Harold E. Wilson and Wallace E. Lamb, 
American History. New York: 1947, p. 231. 
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cost as much as the authors claim, nor 
shall we argue over the issue of 
whether it really cost $500 a year to 
maintain a slave. We shall not even 
ask why anyone so well treated should 
eare to escape. For the moment we 
can overlook these points, and having 
overlooked them, we are certainly 
justified in asking, if all this was true, 
why did the slave owner persist in re- 
taining so economically unsound an 
institution as slavery? This question 
is all the more pertinent when we 
turn to Professor Harlow’s text which 
presents the following paragraph: 
‘* Additional land was needed to off- 
set the falling prices of cotton: almost 
30 cents per pound in 1816, 17 cents 
in 1820, 9 cents in 1828. As the price 
of cotton went down, the price of 
slaves went up...’ 

Even taken at face value, this state- 
ment flies in the face of all economic 
theory. If the price of cotton went 
down, why should the value of slaves 
have risen? Was it because the num- 
ber of slaves decreased during this 
period? A quick check of the figures 
shows this to be untrue, for the slave 
population was rising at a decennial 
rate of nearly 25 per cent at the time. 
What, then, is the answer to this per- 
plexing problem?—and an answer 
must be had if we are not to accept 
Professor Harlow’s assertion, that: 


By the 1850’s, the planters were caught 
in a tangle of economic problems from which 
escape seemed impossible. Costs of produc- 
tion were rising. Efforts to maintain their 
incomes by raising more cotton resulted in 
over-production and forced prices down. . 
Low prices and high costs led to debts and 
mortgages. Many cotton planters were well 
on the road to poverty.12 


11R, V. Harlow, op. cit., p. 197. 
127 bid, 


The answer is as simple as it is 
brutal. The facts, as presented in the 
texts, are utterly false. If writers who 
bemoan the fate of the hapless planta- 
tion owner will take the trouble to 
examine the status of Southern agri- 
cultural prices, they will find that 
eotton and tobacco, the principal 
products of the region, brought larger 
returns in 1860 than at any previous 
time.18 

If Professor Harlow had under- 
taken to investigate the price of cot- 
ton further than 1828, he would have 
discovered that it fell to .0814 cents 
in 1840 but rose to 11.3 cents a pound 
in 1850 and stood at 10.8 cents a 
pound in 1860.14 

We may further note that during 
these years the production of cotton 
rose from 830,000,000 lbs. in 1840 to 
2,300,000,000 Ibs. in 1860. If we mul- 
tiply 2,300,000,000 by 10.8 cents, it 
adds up to considerably more income 
than 830,000,000 multiplied by 11.3 
cents. A similar rise in productivity 
is reflected in the tobacco industry 
where 199,763,000 lbs. was produced 
in 1850 and 434,209,000 Ibs, in 1860.15 

How this phenomenal rise in in- 
come spelled ‘‘disaster,’’ or ‘‘the road 
to poverty’’ for Southern planters, 
remains a mystery which will doubt- 
less defy solution under any system 
of computation hitherto devised by 
the human race. 

As a sidelight we may profitably 
note that though the decennial in- 
crease in the slave population between 


13T am indebted to Dr. Herbert Aptheker 
for suggesting investigation of the materials 
contained in this portion of the article. 

14fred Shannon, American Economic 
Growth. New York: 1940, p. 263. 

15Samuel E. Morison and Henry 8. Com- 
mager, The Growth of the American Re- 
public. New York: 1942, 2:756. 
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1850-1860 was less than 25 per cent, 
the increase in cotton production from 
1840-1860 was nearly 300 per cent. 
Since no significant improvements in 
mode of production can be held re- 
sponsible for this sharp rise in pro- 
duction, we must conclude that it is 
due in its entirety to the use of new 
lands and increased productivity per 
slave. How this can be jibed with 
the assertion by Professor Harlow 
that slaves were “irresponsible, if 
not lazy,” becomes a pertinent sub- 
ject for inquiry. 

There is a certain fascination in 
the theory that falling cotton values 
and rising slave prices were pushing 
th South to the wall, and nowhere is 
this more apparent than in the texts 
written by William A. Hamm. Mr. 
Hamm is so taken by this exposition 
that he repeats practically verbatim 
in three recent volumes these words: 


It is interesting to try to guess whether or 
not the South might have freed its slaves 
had there been no war. ... Should slavery 
cease to be profitable .. . the price of slaves 
would drop until they no longer had any 
value. Then slaveowners would lose nothing 
by setting their slaves free ... who can 
doubt that if left alone, the South would in 
time have solved the problem and done it 
better than was possible after war had 
laid the region in ruins,16 


It is interesting to note that the 
author opened the paragraph by in- 
viting the student to guess what 
might have happened but pushed on 
to close on the positive assertion that 
no one can doubt the South was on 
the road to the solution of its prob- 


16R,. W. Gavian and W. A. Hamm, The 
American Story. Boston: 1945, p. 300. This 
idea is apparently Mr. Hamm/’s, for the 
same section appears in the texts, The 
American People, New York, 1946 edition, 
and From Colony to World Power, Boston, 
1947, both written by W. A. Hamm. 


lem. We shall ignore for the moment 
the fact that this is based on the total- 
ly erroneous view that economic fac- 
tors were making for a condition 
where ‘‘slaveowners would lose noth- 
ing by setting their slaves free.’’ Let 
us for the moment grant Mr. Hamm 
the right to set up his hypothesis. 
Our next step is to seek evidence of 
historical verification. Such evidences 
would be a decrease in slave popula- 
tion by 1860 and a rise in the free Ne- 
gro population resulting from an in- 
crease in the rate of manumission as 
the ‘‘unprofitable’’ nature of slavery 
drove more and more planters to free 
their slaves. One might also expect to 
find evident a general movement to- 
ward the break-up of large estates in 
the ante-bellum South. It need 
hardly be pointed out that no serious 
student of the South will pretend 
that any of these precursors of self- 
abolition was taking place prior to 
1860. 

The facts show that while the pro- 
portion of free Negroes among the 
total Negro population rose from 7.9 
per cent in 1800 to a high of 13.7 per 
cent in 1840, it declined to only 11 
per cent in 1860. In other words, 
there were fewer free Negroes per 
1,000 Negro population in 1860 than 
there had been in 1840. This was due 
mainly to the tapering off of the 
policy of manumitting slaves (some 
states made it almost impossible for 
masters to set their slaves free), and 
also to the more rapid increase of that 
portion of the Negro population which 
was in bondage. 

If we examine the figures we see 
that the decennial increase of free Ne- 
groes fell from 82.2 per cent in 1800 
to 12.3 per cent in 1860, while the 
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decennial increase of slaves stood at 
23.4 per cent in 1860.1" 

A quick glance at the following tab- 
ulation may help to clarify this point: 








% Increase Over % Increase Over 
Preceding Census Preceding Census 





Year of Free Negroes* of Negro Slaves* 
1800 82.1 28.1 
1810 71.9 33.3 
1820 25.3 29.1 
1830 36.8 30.6 
1840 20.9 23.8 
1850 12.5 28.8 
1860 12.3 23.4 





*Figures taken from Negro Yearbook, Monroe 
N. Work, ed. 1912. p. 58. 


Professor Dumond in surveying 
slavery in the United States wrote, 

‘‘In 1830 there were two million 
slaves in the United States, and the 
number was increasing by five hun- 
dred thousand every ten years. There 
were three hundred and _ nineteen 
thousand free persons of color and 
their number was increasing by fifty 
thousand every ten years.’’!8 

These figures take on added signifi- 
cance when we note that after 1840 
the slave population increased not at 
a rate of 500,000 every 10 years, but 
at a rate of over 700,000 every 10 
years.® During this same period the 
increase of the free Negro population 
remained 50,000 per decade. 

In view of the foregoing figures it 
seems little less than ridiculous to 
ruminate on the possibilities of a 
collapse of slavery in the then near 
future. When we note further that 
cotton export brought $63 millions in 


1840, $71 millions in 1850, and $191 


17—,. Franklin Frazier, The Free Negro 
Family. Nashville: Fisk University Press, 
1932, p. 5. 

18Pwight L. Dumond, Antislavery Origins 
of the Civil War in the United States. Ann 
Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Press, 1939, p. 
ye FP 

19See E. Franklin Frazier, op. cit., p. 5. 
The increase was from 2,487,355 in 1840 to 
3,204,313 in 1850 and 3,953,760 in 1860. 


millions in 1860,2° we may feel safe 
in dismissing the entire hypothesis 
advanced so persistently by Mr. 
Hamm. 

Before leaving Mr. Hamm and his 
works, however, we may note another 
passage in his texts which is of doubt- 
ful historical accuracy. This is his 
bland assertion: ‘‘In the upper South, 
slavery had been dying out for 
years, ’’21 

Investigation of the facts leaves 
little basis for substantiating this 
sweeping statement. In Kentucky, the 
slave population rose from 12,430 in 
1790 to 126,732 in 1840. Ten years 
later it was 210,981 and by 1860, the 
figure stood at an all time high of 
225,483.22 In South Carolina the 
slave population rose from 102,726 in 
1790 to 245,817 in 1840, 288,548 in 
1850, and 331,058 in 1860.73 Vir- 
ginia’s slaves numbered 345,796 in 
1800 and 490,865 in 1860. Tennessee 
had 141,603 in 1830 and 275,719 in 
1860, Only the states of Maryland and 
Delaware show decreases in slave 
population.2* How anyone who has 
reviewed these figures can conclude 
that slavery ‘‘had been dying out for 
years’’ in the upper South is beyond 
comprehension. 

20F, Shannon, op. cit., p. 264. 

21R, W. Gavian and W. A. Hamm, op. 
cit., p. 300. 

22J, Winston Coleman, Jr, Slavery Times 
in Kentucky. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1940, p. 69. Actually 
Kentucky’s rising slave population, like that 
of Virginia, is doubly significant in view of 
its prominence as a slave trading state. Cole- 
man estimates that after 1840, from 2,500 
to 4,000 Kentucky slaves were sold annually 
to purchasers in other states. (See Cole- 
man, p. 194, op. cit.). 

23John Hope Franklin, The Free Negro 
in North Carolina 1790-1860. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 
1943, p. 18. 

24Frederic Bancroft, Slave Trading in the 


Old South. Baltimore: J. H. Furst and Co., 
1931, p. 383. 
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From a background poor in most 
of the necessities for a full life, al- 
most 1,200,000 American Negroes en- 
tered the Armed Forces to engage in 
World War II. These people stepped 
into the severest testing grounds of 
all time, a period of history that was 
to tap their talents and stimulate 
their thinking. 

War production forced sweeping 
changes in American life. Training 
opportunities were thrown open to 
people who had never before enjoyed 
them and employment zoomed to new 
heights. In this war-time boom, Ne- 
groes shared more fully than ever be- 
fore in the American economy. Preju- 
dices in training and employment 
were temporarily overcome by the 
urgent life-and-death demands of the 
war. In this situation, a progressive 
government and the weight of large 
Negro organizations were able to 
bring Negroes a fuller share in World 
War II than they had ever achieved 
in any of America’s previous wars. 

For Negroes in the armed forces 
this meant, along with whites, school- 
ing in mechanical skills for a mechan- 
ical war. It was a long-sought oppor- 
tunity, and hundreds of thousands 
eagerly pursued it. 

General Somervell, Commanding 
General Army Service Forces, had 
warned America: ‘‘We can lose this 
total war on the battle front as a di- 
rect result of losing it on the educa- 
tional front. Education is the back- 
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bone of the Army.’ The armed 
forces heeded his words when they 
discovered that there was an alarming 
number of illiterates and unskilled 
people among the men turned over to 
them for training. A twentieth cen- 
tury war required literate, skilled 
men to run its expensive machines. 


The 1940 census showed that Amer- 
ica had over ten million adults with 
an education no higher than the 
fourth grade, and that one out of 
every eight male adults was illiterate. 
At first Selective Service did not re- 
gard this as a great problem, but 
when the demands of the war became 
eritical, and it was realized that the 
armed forces might lose the services 
of three-quarters of a million physi- 
eally fit people because they were il- 
literate, it was deaided to salvage 
these people for the war. 

Thus, an historic attack on illiter- 
acy was undertaken. Tens of thou- 
sands of service men, both white and 
Negro, were sent to school by the 
military. The latest, most scientific 
types of teaching materials were used. 
Subject matter was made vivid for 
the students by relating it to their 
military duties. Specially prepared 
textbooks, such as The Army Reader, 
describing in simple words a day with 
Private Pete, were used. Bootie Mack, 
a sailor, enlivened the pages of The 
Navy Reader. Instructors were care- 


1Quoted in Witty and Goldberg, ‘‘ Evolu- 
tion in Education Through Army Experi- 
ence.’’? Journal of Educational Psychology, 
S 1944, 
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fully chosen and specially trained. 
Consultants in the psychology of 
learning were always available to 
teachers for special problems. A full 
instructional day was planned for all 
students in an environment free from 
care. Food, housing, exercise, recrea- 
tion and rest were assured. Instruc- 
tion was individualized by keeping 
classes small. White and Negro, al- 
though in segregated classes, were 
treated on equal material terms. 


Small wonder then that the literacy 
program was highly successful, per- 
haps America’s most _ successful 
broad-seale, adult literacy program. 
From June 1943 through October 
1944, approximately 180,000 illiter- 
ates attended these schools, and about 
150,000 of these men, or 85 per cent, 
attained a fair degree of literacy. Of 
these 150,000 men, 86,670 were Ne- 
groes. 

Since their conditions of life and 
learning were much the same in the 
program, no great differences in 
learning ability between the two races 
were demonstrated. While a slightly 
greater percentage of Negroes success- 
fully completed the program than did 
whites, a slightly higher rate of speed 
in the learning process was shown by 
whites. The main point is that in 
eight to twelve weeks in Army and 
Navy schools, these men learned more 
reading and writing than they had 
been able to do in 24 years at home. 

Besides its literacy program, the 
Army and Navy offered a wide range 
of training, much of it useful in some 
form for civilian life. Courses were 
given in psychology, postal service, 
water purification, chaplain’s service, 
carpentry, painting, map reproduc- 
tion, drafting, fuels and ignition, ac- 


counting and auditing, medicine, Ro- 
entgenology, physical therapy, optical 
repair, cooking and baking, instru- 
ment repair, tire rebuilding, Diesel 
mechanics, watch repair, navigation 
and a host of other subjects. 


Although Negroes, because of the 
military’s racial policy, did not share 
in these programs as liberally as did 
whites, many did manage to obtain 
valuable types of training that they 
probably would not have been able to 
get in civilian life. 

Many Negroes worked in the Army 
Engineer Corps, for example, a 
branch of the service that requires 
skilled craftsmen. Among every thou- 
sand Negroes inducted, in one period, 
there were approximately only six 
auto mechanics, three carpenters, less 
than one plumber, and almost no 
draftsmen, machinists and welders. 
By the time an engineer corp could 
be ready for duty it required the 
services of 48 mechanics, 175 carpen- 
ters, 14 plumbers, five draftsmen, 
and eight machinists and eight weld- 
ers among each thousand men. When 
one considers that there were 533 Ne- 
gro officers and 136,098 Negro enlisted 
men in the Corps of Engineers, as of 
August 1, 1945, it immediately be- 
comes evident that tens-of-thousands 
of Negroes learned a highly skilled 
trade in the Services, and that still 
larger numbers of men mastered semi- 
skilled trades and labor discipline. 


Their army experiences and the 
encouraging prospect of being able to 
study without charge under the G.I. 
Bill of Rights, stimulated many Ne- 
gro soldiers to plan for more educa- 
tion after the war. One survey showed 
that 51 per cent of Negro enlisted 
men who had graduated from high 
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school planned to go on to higher edu- 
cation after the war. In the same poll. 
only 33 per cent of white soldiers 
graduated from high school intended 
to return to school. At all levels of 
education, Negro soldiers showed 
greater desire to return to school 
than did white soldiers. 

The anti-Fascist character of the 
war developed high hopes among Ne- 
gro soldiers. A graduate student at 
Atlanta University, James Stiles 
Hadley, asked 200 Negro troops this 
question: ‘‘ What effect will the war 
have on the Negro problem?’’ One 
hundred and ten of the 200 who an- 
swered thought the war would help 
Negroes. Only 31, or 15.5 per cent, 
did not believe the war would help 
their people. Of the remaining an- 
swers, 59, or roughly 30 per cent, 
were uncertain or unclear on the 
point. Thus, a clear majority ex- 
pressed hope and optimism for the 
post-war world. 


The vocational training that many 
Negroes received in the Services 
helped to create this feeling of op- 
timism. Robert Weaver, an economist, 
said of the importance of training: 
*‘In the case of Negro veterans... 
the change in occupational character- 
istics . . . will be greater than for 
other veterans. . . . New fields of ac- 
tivity .. . have been opened to a size- 
able number of colored men. . 
Many of these occupations—machine 
work, radar, radio, refrigeration, elec- 
tricity, sheet metal. .. —are the very 
types of work from which Negroes 
have been constantly barred in the 
past.’’2 

Thus, as a result of their war train- 


2Robert C. Weaver, ‘‘The Negro Vet- 
eran.’’? The Annals, Mr, 1945. 








ing, many Negro veterans could hope 
to challenge discrimination in skilled 
employment. Those who had worked 
at the ‘‘Negro jobs’’ before the war, 
the ‘‘hot and heavy’’ jobs, the under- 
paid, insecure jobs with no chance for 
advancement, could now hope for 
something better. No longer would 
they be condemned to be ‘‘hewers of 
wood and drawers of water.’’ 


Many Negroes expressed themselves 
as believing they would have better 
jobs after the war. The Research 
Branch of the Army asked white and 
Negro soldiers: ‘‘Do you think that 
after the war soldiers in your outfit 
will find it easier or harder to get jobs 
than they did before the war?’’ In 
their answers, Negro troops showed 
themselves to be more hopeful in the 
job picture than did white troops. 
Here are their answers in percent- 
ages: 


Negroes White 
Se ee a ana eee aaeereeere 37% 58% 
Undeaged. 4% 11% 
About the same —__.- 31% 19% 
TIER eo el en, 28% 12% 


Not only were Negro troops more 
hopeful of good jobs after the war 
than were whites, but they also ex- 
pected more rights and privileges af- 
ter the war. Army poll-takers asked 
white and Negro troops: ‘‘ After the 
war, do you think you yourself will 
have more rights and privileges or less 
rights and privileges than you had be- 
fore the war?’’ The answers in per- 
centages were as follows: 


Negroes White 
EOS wo a 43% 19% 
About the same _....... 38% 55% 
Uadneiied? 13% 7% 
1 eee eran 6% 19% 


But not all Negro soldiers were 
cheered by their Army experiences. 
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Many complained of poor training 
and abuse of body, spirit and time. 
Here is a letter from a Negro soldier 
which speaks in terms of near despair 
and great bitterness. It is reprinted 
exactly as written, except that words 
unintentionally left out have been put 
in. 


I don’t know if this will be read by the 
president or not but I hope he here what 
I have to say: 


Dear Sir: Your Negro soldiers in Army 
serving for this country are treated like 
dogs. I have traveled all over the South for 
2 years and everywhere I [go] there [is] 
just a bunch [of] white-saluting Negroes 
and using up the government’s money for 
nothing because they don’t teach them a dam 
thing. By the way the C.O. is manic and 
shouldn’t be in charge of no negroes because 
he is prudjice of them and doesn’t take the 
interest of them and doesn’t give a dam. 
Please, please send someone down here to 
see how we are treated besides Inspector 
because we all know he isn’t worth a dam. 
They put on a front [here] but they are 
[not] worth a dam. I am asking you all in 
lord’s name to come and see this place. 
Food’s being wasted for it isn’t fit to be 
eaten. Everything is wrong in the training 
and they [don’t] follow regulations and 
everybody is going over the hill including 
me. I know that [this] outfit will fail be- 
cause every soldier here will either go over 
the hill or fail and we have about 1/3 in 
jail now. Mr. President if you have to pay 
for the sins against negroes well you would 
burn the rest of your life for we are being 
treated as if we were the enemies. .. . But 
in the end I [am] ready to die for old glory 
because I love her stars and stripes... . 

VOLUNTEER? 


This letter demonstrates that an 
army reflects the society that produces 
it. Despite fine training programs 
planned (on paper) the attitudes car- 
ried into the Army by those in charge 


3Lawrence D. Reddick (ed.) ‘‘ Letters 
From A Jim Crow Army.’’ Twice A Year, 
Fall-Winter, 1946-1947. 


of the programs would necessarily in- 
fluence the carrying out of the pro- 
grams. 

However, in the physical care of its 
troops, the Army and Navy treated its 
Negro and white troops on more near- 
ly equal terms than does civilian so- 
ciety; and many troops, especially 
Negroes from the rural South, found 
a higher standard of living while in 
the Services than they had known be- 
fore. For example, the average an- 
nual wage earned in 1939 was only 
$964 for the population as a whole, 
and $371 for the non-white popula- 
tion. Army estimates of the average 
serviceman’s real wages ranged from 
$2,000 to $2,600 a year. Average civil- 
ian earnings left little for recreation, 
medical care, clothing, a balanced diet 
—all the things provided servicemen 
to keep them in top physical and men- 
tal shape for purposes of war. And 
in the Army and Navy, many Ne- 
eroes, for the first time in their lives, 
enjoyed such goods and services on a 
near-par with whites. 

The Army threw all kinds of men 
together, from every profession and 
occupation, from every caste and 
class, from every part of the country, 
from city, town, village and farm. It 
also afforded many men their first 
chance at travel. For Negroes, as well 
as for whites, this meant a rare op- 
portunity to compare experiences and 
thoughts with men of different back- 
grounds, and to observe new social 
practices. 

Many Southern Negroes who had 
never been North before, now came 
North to see Negroes living in more 
freedom than they themselves had 
ever known. This experience rein- 
forced their desire either to migrate 
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or help build a more democratic 
South. Many Northern Negroes went 
South for the first time to train at 
Southern camps, and there were 
bruised by Jim Crow practices in ways 
they would always remember. Here is 
a letter written by a Northern Negro 
about his war-time experiences in the 
South: 


Ward No. 30 

Beaumont Gen. Hospital 
El Paso, Texas 

Dear M: 

The parts of Mississippi and Louisiana I 
viewed were so revolting that I can’t possi- 
bly see how people live there. Yet they do, 
it’s too much for me. Not only because of 
the climate and terrain in which they have 
to live but because in one form or another 
there was all the segregation, Jim Crow and 
other Race Problems that you and I have 
ever heard of. In fact in a number of cases 
I found myself the victim. ... And yet this 
is supposed to be a war for democracy, free- 
dom and equality. A lot of it we get. While 
in the hospital at Ft. Knox I’ve seen Ger- 
man P.W.’s given more equality than I re- 
ceived.* 

Western Europe, with its absence of 
color bias, thrilled hundreds of thou- 
sands of Negro troops. In May, 1945, 
there were 260,000 Negro troops in 
Europe. As in the First World World 
War, they were cordially received by 
white people. In England, where 
prejudice does not often take the form 
of color, they made fast friends. Once 
when a Negro soldier faced life im- 
prisonment by an American Army 
court-martial for ‘‘rape,’’ 276 citizens 
of Portsmouth drew up and signed a 
petition for the soldier’s freedom. Ne- 
groes were welcomed in pubs, and it 
was mainly where American white 
troops objected to their presence that 
trouble developed. In France, Bel- 
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gium, Holland and even in defeated 
Nazi Germany, Negro troops were 
invited to homes and dances. For 
many Negroes this was their first 
taste of friendly contact with whites. 

These experiences had a tremendous 
influence on their philosophy of race 
and on their attitudes towards Amer- 
ican race practices. For wherever 
they went, they were received in 
friendship by foreign peoples, only to 
find that many American white troops 
resented friendly treatment of Ne- 
groes and would attempt to spoil such 
relationships. For example, in Italy, 
where Negro troops got along well 
with Italians, the Southern brand of 
discrimination was imported by Amer- 
ican white troops. Here is a letter 
which tells of this: 


Jan, 25, 1945 
Dear Sir: 

In Italy there was no discrimination un- 
til the American white came in and would 
try to influence the Italian people. Some- 
times he succeeded and other times he 
failed. Up on line we were buddies, but in 
the rear areas the same old story arose 
about color. It was discouraging at times, 
and we wondered what we were fighting 
for anyway. 

... There are a lot of things that haven’t 
been told, that caused discouragement to 
us, Things that originated from the south 


were brought overseas. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. HS 


Negro troops learned overseas that 
white and black can get along, but 
that American race practices often 
forbid it. This made our Negro troops 
increasingly bitter of segregation. 

Army segregation was particularly 
hard for the Negro to bear because it 
served to remind him that though he 
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wore the proud uniform of an Amer- 
ican soldier, he was still a lowly Ne- 
gro, the butt for humiliating treat- 
ment, harassment and violence. He 
felt very keenly the tremendous, gall- 
ing contradiction in the fact that an 
army dedicated to liberation insti- 
tuted distinctions based on race wher- 
ever it went. 

Into those areas where Jim Crow 
did not exist, the Army would often 
set up separate facilities for Negro 
troops. Ulysses S. Keys, a Negro vet- 
eran, practicing law in Chicago, tells 
of such an instance. ‘‘Even in places 
where Negroes had never before been 
discriminated against, the Army set 
up discriminatory systems. In Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, where I was sta- 
tioned, the few Negroes of the town 
were quite free to go about as they 
pleased. But when the Army moved 
in signs appeared all over town bar- 
ring Negro troops from certain bars, 
hotels, and movies. This had a great 
influence on my thinking. I saw that 
segregation must be fought as a viola- 
tion of civil liberties, and so today I 
devote a large part of my practice to 
this cause. The Army, by its bad ra- 
cial policy, gave me a better concept 
for fighting.’’ 

The Northern Negro soldier was es- 
pecially hostile to segregation. James 
C. Evans, Civilian Aide to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, tells of attempts to 
win the Northern Negro over to co- 
operation with Army racial practices. 
In a letter to the author he writes: 
‘*All types of approaches were made 
in good faith and otherwise to con- 
vince the Northern Negro of the prag- 
matic necessity of the racial practices 
in effect but these simply did not suf- 
fice. Some have well said that the 


more logic that was applied, the less 
justification there was deduced for 
making the world safe for democracy 
through undemocratic procedures.’’ 


Even Southern Negroes reared in a 
Jim Crow setting found Army racial 
practices galling, because they ex- 
pected better of the government, es- 
pecially in time of war. When liberty 
is spoken of to men, there is always 
the danger that some will take it seri- 
ously ! 

All soldiers, white and Negro, eag- 
erly looked forward to their day of 
discharge. Post-war plans generated 
the elixir of their Army lives. Seven- 
teen per cent of the Negro soldiers 
expected to migrate to a different 
state or area upon their return home. 
Typical of all migration plans was the 
one which would lead them into more 
favorable economic and social areas, 
out of the South through the Middle 
Atlantic States, or to the Far West. 
And although their role in business 
life was insignificant before the war, 
Negro enlisted men had plans to open 
businesses in much the same propor- 
tions as did white troops. 

Many of them were returning to so- 
ciety with more confidence in their 
abilities as a result of their war serv- 
ices. One poll the Army took indi- 
cated that Negro troops were prouder 
of their outfits than were white troops. 
While many Negro troops suffered de- 
basement in the Army, others were 
given the chance to develop their po- 
tentialities. Here a Negro doctor’s let- 
ter to his mother shows the satisfac- 
tion of a man and his outfit in a job 
well done: 


Dear Mother: 
Our stay on New Guinea was a very in- 


teresting one in many respects. First of 
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all the 93rd set a precedent in camp clean- 
liness and personal cleanliness and military 
courtesy and motor maintenance and work- 
ing efficiency that dumbfounded and awed 
the other race (brass hats on down). To 
boil it all down, a Negro unit was the 
example to be followed, and all of New 
Guinea (U. S. Army) had to get in there 
and try to follow the example. Let me 
cite some instances. Christmas, the mail 
situation was in a deplorable state until 
our commanding general somehow or other 
got the 93rd in there to straighten it out, 
and as a result we got a commendation 
from higher headquarters. A certain sig- 
nal communication set-up was left under 
the charge of the 93rd Division Signal 
Company. Again it was the best and rece- 
ognized as such by higher headquarters. . 
Why have I done all this blowing off 
about the 93rd having the best of this and 
the best of that? Not just to be blowing 
off, but because I feel that the only way 
that the Negro can be recognized is by 
having the best, and the more things that 
we can officially be acclaimed the best in, 
the nearer we come to winning the respect 


of other races.... 
Majors 


Soldiers explained the Army’s im- 
ponderable ways by saying wistfully, 
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‘‘The Army is a big place and any- 
thing can happen in it.’’ Anything 
and everything did happen in it. All 
kinds of men came into the Army, all 
kinds of things happened to them, and 
all kinds of men came out of it. The 
Major in the 98rd Division and the 
soldier waiting for a Negro march on 
Washington would soon be civilians 
again. They would be as different 
from each other as veterans as they 
were as draftees. 

And yet many Negro veterans had 
a good deal in common. In the Army 
they had learned new skills, tapped 
fresh sources of pride, drew inspira- 
tion from the advances of their people 
on the home front, tasted near-equal- 
ity overseas, partook of a rather equal 
standard of living, and, like all vet- 
erans, held society in debt to them for 
valuable time and services rendered. 
Above all, they had become increas- 
ingly critical of American race prac- 
tices. They had now reached the point, 
in short, where they would lay strong 
claim to equality of public treatment 
and a greater share in America’s tre- 
mendous wealth. 





William Wells Brown, Social Reformer 


W. Epwarp F'ARRISON 
Chairman, Department of English, North Carolina College at Durham 


For a while William Wells Brown 
was known in New England as ‘‘a 
great lecturer,’’ as a Boston maiden of 
some eighty summers called him in 
conversation I recently had with her. 
Outside of New England, where he is 
remembered at all, he is known as 
America’s first Negro man of letters. 
As far as anyone yet knows, he was 
the first American Negro to publish 
a book of travels, a novel, and a dra- 
ma. Also—if there is any value in re- 
cording ‘‘firsts’’—he was probably 
America’s first Negro foreign news- 
paper correspondent. Yet at no time 
in his life did Brown devote himself 
exclusively to writing as a profession. 
From 1847, when he published his 
first book, until 1880, when he pub- 
lished his last one, he was busy read- 
ing and writing; but throughout his 
life as a free man he was a zealous 
social reformer, in an age of great re- 
formers. 

Before the Civil War Brown was 
primarily interested in the abolition 
of American slavery. After the Civil 
War his chief concern was, in a phrase 
he loved to use, ‘‘the religious, moral, 
and social elevation of his race.’’ With 
most of his fellow-abolitionists, how- 
ever, he was actively interested at one 
time or another in all of the principal 
reform movements of his age. Before 
he became an anti-slavery leader and 
long after the Civil War had ended, 
he was an ardent supporter of the 
temperance movement, as were Henry 
Highland Garnet and William Still. 
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With Lucy Stone, Angelina Grimke 
Weld, Abby Kelley Foster, Frances 
Ellen Watkins Harper, and others, he 
shared views in favor of woman suf- 
frage, and he was also interested in 
pacifism, prison reform, and anti-to- 
bacconism. 

While still a slave in his teens in St. 
Louis, Missouri, Brown discovered 
that as bad as sober slave masters 
were, drunken ones were still worse. 
On several occasions he himself was 
brutalized by intoxicated masters and 
slave-drivers, and he also saw other 
slaves maltreated by them. From such 
experiences he learned to abhor strong 
drink as well as slavery. In Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where he resided for the 
first two years after he escaped from 
slavery in January, 1834, and in Buf- 
falo, New York, where he maintained 
a home for the next nine years, he 
worked simultaneously as an agent of 
the Underground Railroad and as a 
promoter of temperance. In Buffalo, 
having helped many fugitives to make 
good their flight from physical slav- 
ery, he started a crusade against serv- 
itude to intoxicants. He organized a 
temperance society and within three 
years brought into its membership 
five hundred of the seven hundred 
Negroes then living in Buffalo. In the 
meetings of this society, of which he 
was president for several years, he got 
his first experience as a public speak- 
er—experience which prepared him 
for his work as an anti-slavery lec- 
turer, 
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In the autumn of 1843 Brown be- 
came an agent of the Western New 
York Anti-Slavery Society. Thus be- 
coming officially connected with the 
organized movement for abolition, he 
devoted twenty of the most fruitful 
years of his life to it and became one 
of its most prominent leaders. For 
at least two years, like a good mission- 
ary of old, he worked without receiv- 
ing any specified salary. This fact was 
revealed by Joseph C. Hathaway, a 
resident of Farmington, New York, 
and President of the Western New 
York Anti-Slavery Society, when in 
The Liberator for July 24, 1846, he 
appealed to the public in the following 
words : 


While thus engaged, he [Brown] is de- 
pendent for his sustenance on the aid of 
the therefore, 
ask of you to contribute of your abundance 


philanthropist; we would, 


to the support of those who are laboring 
in the cause of our suffering brethren of 
the South, and to ask your friends and 
neighbors to do the same, however small 
the sum may be,.... 


Like a good missionary of old in an- 
other respect, Brown sometimes suf- 
fered persecution because of his con- 
victions and his efforts to do good. On 
more than one occasion when he at- 
tempted to speak, he was made a tar- 
get for rotten eggs, oranges, ete.; and 
in the summer of 1848 in Harwich, 
Massachusetts, he was severely beaten 
by some ruffians in one of his audi- 
ences, 

Like Frederick Douglass’s first 
speeches against slavery, Brown’s first 
speeches consisted principally of a 
narration of what he himself had 
learned as an involuntary enrollee in 
the ‘‘peculiar institution.’’ But while 
his narratives usually won sympathy, 
they did not always incite listeners to 





any kind of action against slavery. 
Obviously, if slavery was to be abol- 
ished, not only must its evil effects be 
publicized, but also must the gro- 
tesque social philosophy on which it 
rested be exposed, and those who sup- 
ported it either directly or indirectly 
must be condemned. Brown proceed- 
ed to condemn them. 

In September, 1844, Brown deliv- 
ered two anti-slavery lectures in New 
Lisbon, Ohio. An individual who 
heard both lectures commented as fol- 
lows: 


William W. Brown, the eloquent fugitive 
lecturer, came here and lectured on Mon- 
day and Tuesday evenings, according to 
appointment. On the first evening, he had 
a considerable house full to address—the 
second evening, the Seceder church was 
about as full as it could hold. On both 
occasions, he did lash slavery, slaveholders, 
and their apologists, severely. ... He ex- 
posed pro-slavery hypocrisy and shallow- 
ness most essentially. The audience was 
frequently in roars of laughter, and anon 
everything was as quiet as the tomb, save 
his strong, manly voice. His views of the 
Constitution, and his advocacy for dissolu- 
tion, were new things to some here—a few 
were cross about it, and said he ought to 
be apprehended for treason, lynched, &e. 
He remained here until this afternoon, un- 
molested, .... If 9 o’clock had not come 
so soon last evening, he would have given 
the whigs a dose on annexation, that even 
Mr. Giddings could not cure them of.1 


From this comment it appears that 
Brown had already espoused the Gar- 
risonian doctrine, which he might 
have found discussed in The Libera- 
tor, that the Constitution was a pro- 
slavery document and that there 
should be ‘‘No Union with Slavehold- 
ers.’’ At the time, however, Brown 
and Garrison were scarcely acquainted 


1The New Lisbon, Ohio, Aurora, Wednes- 
day, September 11, 1844, p. 3, col. 1. 
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with each other; Brown was probably 
as well known to Gerrit Smith, who 
never accepted this doctrine. 

Brown need not have been a great 
genius, of course, to develop original- 
ly the idea of the pro-slavery nature 
of the Constitution. Practical-minded 
as he was, he could hardly have 
missed observing that however anti- 
slavery the Constitution might be in 
the abstract, slavery was a very real 
institution sanctioned and protected 
by the national government which de- 
rived its authority from the Consti- 
tution. And to one who had felt the 
slave-driver’s whip on his back, ab- 
stract interpretations of the Consti- 
tution were far less convincing than 
the concrete application of it to spe- 
cific situations. Whatever the Found- 
ing Fathers might have meant for the 
Constitution to be in theory, in the 
school of experience before he met 
Garrison, Brown had learned very 
well what the great document was in 
practice, and for him and the other 
Garrisonians it remained this until it 
was changed by the three Reconstruc- 
tion amendments. 

In May, 1847, Brown attended the 
Annual Convention of the New Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery Society in Boston 
and spoke impromptu at four of its 
sessions. Being favorably impressed 
by him, the officials of the society 
immediately employed him as a lectur- 
ing agent. It has been conjectured 
that the society employed Brown to 
replace Frederick Douglass, whose 
services it had lost.? If this conjecture 
is sound, the society was rather slow 
to action however plenteous in zeal it 
was, for Douglass had been in Great 





“Vernon Loggins, The Negro Author, His 
Development in America. New York, 1931, 
p. 157. 


Britain during the preceding two 
years and had now returned to Amer- 
ica. The question as to why the New 
England Anti-Slavery Society en- 
gaged Brown is not really trouble- 
some. Very probably, the officials of 
the society thought, quite correctly, 
that he would be a valuable worker. 

A more difficult question is, why did 
Brown leave Western New York when 
the anti-slavery gospel he was preach- 
ing was still badly needed in that 
area, as the incidents in the ‘‘ Jerry 
Rescue’’ in Syracuse in 1851 proved? 
This question must be left unanswered 
until all of the facts it involves are 
available. I can not leave it, however, 
without remarking that it does arouse 
curiosity concerning what might have 
been Brown’s place in the history of 
the anti-slavery movement in Amer- 
ica, as well as in the history of Ne- 
gro authors, if he had not trans- 
planted himself from Western New 
York to Boston. It may be noted in- 
cidentally that with the exception of 
David Ruggles, Henry Highland Gar- 
net, and William Still, all of the most 
prominent Negro anti-slavery leaders 
and writers lived in Boston at some 
time in close contact with the Garri- 
sonians. 

After Brown had been in Boston 
about two months, he published his 
Narrative of William W. Brown, A 
Fugitice Slave (Boston, 1847). This 
little volume of 110 pages at once be- 
came a best seller among the slave 
narratives published before the Civil 
War. Within two years it went 
through four editions totaling eight 
thousand copies. There was no other 
ante-bellum slave narrative of which 
as many copies were sold. Although 
this book was very popular, nothing 
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in it even suggests that Brown wrote 
it to attract attention as an author. 
In it he simply turned to writing as 
one more means of attacking the mon- 
ster called slavery. Writing was a 
means of reaching and perhaps con- 
vineing many who could not be 
reached from the anti-slavery plat- 
form. Included among those who were 
reached, though not convinced, was 
Captain Enoch Price of St. Louis, 
Missouri, Brown’s last master. Price 
read the book and admitted that it 
was truthful. 


This little book is a good example 
of argument by means of narration. 
It was the same kind of argument that 
Brown’s first anti-slavery speeches 
were, but it was more effective and, of 
course, enduring. It gave many more 
details than Brown could have given 
in any one speech. It presented the 
facts so that the reader might review 
them leisurely and unemotionally and 
be led by his intelligence as well as 
his conscience to oppose slavery. The 
Narrative recounts Brown’s experi- 
ences as a slave from his earliest recol- 
lections to the time of his escape; and 
because his experiences had been va- 
ried, his book graphically portrayed 
slavery in all of its phases, showing 
all of them to be ugly. The book may 
be said to have done again what the 
reformer must always do first in his 
efforts to abolish social evils—he must 
begin by exposing them and thereby 
opening them to direct attacks. In the 
books and pamphlets he wrote during 
the next ten years, Brown made such 
attacks, as he had been making them 
for some time and continued to make 
them in his speeches. 

At the International Peace Con- 
gress in Paris in August, 1849, Brown 


set something of a precedent for Hen- 
ry Wallace and others by frankly ex- 
posing America’s moral weaknesses 
before the world. He condemned 
American slaveholders for talking 
gloriously about peace while they 
practiced a form of tyranny which 
was inevitably driving their country 
into internecine war. There could be 
no peace within America, he said, un- 
til slavery was abolished. Time proved 
all too well the truth of his argument. 

In Clotel: Or, The President’s 
Daughter, A Narrative of Slave Life 
in the United States (London, 1853) 
Brown resorted to prose fiction as a 
means of crusading against slavery, 
as Harriet Beecher Stowe had done 
the year before in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
In Clotel Brown epitomized both his 
platform and his written arguments 
against slavery. As a novel this is a 
rather indifferent piece of work, but 
as an argument it is both intensive 
and extensive and also challenging. 
So much more concerned was Brown 
with argument than with art that he 
left in the story numerous inaccura- 
cies in setting and plot which he could 
have easily eliminated. These I shall 
leave for another discussion, for they 
do not bear directly on the point of 
view from which I am now regarding 
the book, namely, an essay in social 
reform. Brown’s primary purpose 
was to exemplify slavery as the sum of 
all villainies and thereby to develop 
a public sentiment that would hasten 
the abolition of it. As far as this pur- 
pose was concerned, whatever Clotel 
lacked in artistic effectiveness was 
compensated by the authentic as well 
as varied views it gave of the several 
departments of the ‘‘peculiar institu- 
tion.’’ The novel is the report not 


sis al 
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of the more or less perfunctory inspec- 
tions of an official visitor but of one 
who had been a careful ‘‘student’’ in 
the ‘‘institution.”’ 

By direct arguments as well as by 
examples Brown criticized American 
statesmen, moralists, and churchmen 
for preaching the highest ideals of de- 
moeracy, morality, and Christianity, 
and practicing the worst kinds of tyr- 
anny, immorality, and deviltry, whose 
sum total was chattel slavery. As an 
example par excellence of the Amer- 
ican democrat whose professions and 
practices were altogether inconsistent, 
he cited Thomas Jefferson. This was 
the president referred to in the sub- 
title of the story, who wrote eloquent- 
ly about human freedom and kept on 
working his slaves, and whom tradi- 
tion had credited with begetting and 
then forgetting quadroon slave daugh- 
ters, one of whom was said to have 
been sold in New Orleans for a thou- 
sand dollars. In the twentieth chap- 
ter of the story one of the characters 
compared the American government 
with ‘‘European despotism’’ and 
brought off the comparison to the dis- 
advantage of America. He argued 
that one of America’s most cherished 
institutions was the worst system of 
chattel slavery known to history and 
that American slavery was immeasur- 
ably worse than slavery among the 
Greeks and the Romans ever had 
been. Here Brown showed not only 
that he had profitably read ancient 
history but also how inconsistent with 
facts was John C. Calhoun’s so-called 
**dream of a Greek democracy’’ in the 
South.’ 

In 1854 Brown delivered first in 

3Cf. Vernon Louis Parrington, Main Cur- 


rents in American Thought. New York, 
1927 and 1930, II, 69-82 and 99-103. 


England and then in America an his- 
torical lecture on Haiti. In the fol- 
lowing year this lecture was published 
in Boston as a pamphlet with the title 
St. Domingo: Its Revolutions and Its 
Patriots. This was the first work in 
which Brown turned to historical 
writing as a medium of social reform. 
Agreeing with a point of view which 
had been expressed some twelve years 
earlier by Maria Weston Chapman, 
Brown thought that the history of 
Haiti should serve Americans as a 
warning and a reminder—a warning 
that Negroes, like other human be- 
ings, not only desired freedom but 
would fight unto death to win and 
maintain it, and a reminder that a 
slave insurrection had actually suc- 
ceeded. 

When it became obvious that slav- 
ery would end with the Civil War, 
many of the abolitionists stopped to 
rest after their long struggle. Brown 
was not among these. He was well 
aware that there was yet another 
cause to be won for his people—a 
cause which could not be as effective- 
ly dramatized as the anti-slavery 
cause had been but which was none 
the less important. When the aboli- 
tion of slavery had reelevated the Ne- 
gro from an unnatural status as prop- 
erty to his natural status as a human 
being, something must yet be done to 
prove his right to full citizenship with 
all of the privileges and honors ap- 
pertaining to it. Pioneer that he was, 
Brown took the lead in doing some- 
thing about this. As a student of his- 
tory he knew the importance of his- 
tory in the development of racial as 
well as national respect. He knew 
that in order to make Negroes self- 
respecting and respectable among oth- 
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er people, it was necessary to make 
them and others conscious of the Ne- 
gro’s heritage. Before the war was 
ended, therefore, Brown set about 
rescuing the history of the Negro 
from the limbo to which pro-slavery 
sentiment had relegated it. This he 
endeavored to do in books as well as 
in lectures. 

His second historical work, namely, 
The Black Man, His Antecedents, His 
Genius, and His Achievements (New 
York, Boston, and Savannah, 1863) 
Brown wrote with a twofold purpose. 
First, in an essay of twenty pages he 
endeavored to disprove on historical 
grounds the theory of the ‘‘natural 
inferiority’’ of the Negro. Second, 
by means of biographical sketches of 
fifty-seven Negroes (in the second edi- 
tion) who had achieved remarkable 
success in spite of race prejudice and 
other handicaps, he sought to show 
that Negroes could do the same worth- 
while things that people of other races 
could do. In the coneluding state- 
ment in the preface of this book 
Brown said, ‘‘If this work shall aid 
in vindicating the Negro’s character, 
and show that he is endowed with 
those intellectual and amiable quali- 
ties which adorn and dignify human 
nature, it will meet the most sanguine 
hopes of the writer.’’ 

Brown’s third effort to employ his- 
torical writing in the service of re- 
form was embodied in his The Negro 
im the American Rebellion, His He- 
roism and His Fidelity (Boston, 1867 
and 1885). In this work Brown at- 
tempted not only to record the Ne- 
gro’s part in the suppression of ‘‘the 
Slaveholders’ Rebellion’’ but also to 
review his heroism and his fidelity to 
America in all of her wars. He 


thought that by thus proving them- 
selves to have been as good soldiers 
as other Americans, Negroes had 
proved themselves worthy of the same 
respect and rights of citizenship as 
were accorded to those Americans 
who had never been slaves. 

In the spring of 1868, in New Eng- 
land and in New York Brown deliv- 
ered ‘‘his great Historical Lecture on 
the Origin and Early History of the 
African Race.’’ According to the 
New York Evening Post, ‘‘The Lec- 
ture, besides being intensely interest- 
ing, is an able and manly vindication 
of his race from the charge of nat- 
ural inferiority.’’ The Troy, New 
York, Daily Times reported that ‘‘the 
deseriptive portions of the Lecture 
were so graphically written and so 
earnestly and vigorously delivered as 
to awaken at times the wildest en- 
thusiasm.’’ During the winter of 
1868-1869 Brown went on a lecture 
tour through the Middle West. In 
February, 1869, in Chicago he deliv- 
ered another ‘‘great historical lec- 
ture’’—this time one entitled ‘‘Han- 
nibal, the Carthagenian Hero,’’ in 
which he identified Hannibal as a 
member of ‘‘the African Race’’ and, 
therefore, a hero in whom Negroes 
might take special pride. In the opin- 
ion of the Chicago Tribune, ‘‘The 
lecture was a very able one, and Mr. 
Brown well sustained his reputation 
as an orator in its delivery.’’ 

Brown’s last historical work, The 
Rising Son; Or, The Antecedents and 
Advancement of the Colored Race 
(Boston, 1874 and 1885), is an en- 
largement of The Black Man with the 
same purpose of that work. The en- 
largement resulted principally from 
the author’s attempt to survey the 
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ethnological as well as the social and 
political history of ‘‘The African 
Race,’’ so as to prove that Negroes 
had not always been degraded but 
were among the founders of civiliza- 
tion. Not the least ingenious nor the 
most convincing among the ethnologi- 
cal theories in the book are those 
which attribute differences in com- 
plexion and texture of hair to climate, 
and variations in physical features to 
variations in moral and social condi- 
tions. Brown did not, of course, take 
eredit—and should. not be blamed— 
for originating these theories. He 
found them in much of the scientific 
as well as the travel literature of the 
nineteenth century—in the writings 
of Arnold Hermann UL. Heeren, 
Chatles Augustus Murray, ‘Charles 
Hamilton Smith, and others. Taking 
these theories more seriously than they 
deserved to be taken, Brown had often 
repeated them in his ‘‘ Lecture on the 
Origin and Early History of the Afri- 
can Race.’’ Had he once thought that 
they would soon be completely dis- 
credited, doubtless he would have 
made much less of them. 

The Rising Son contains sixty-seven 
sketches of ‘‘Representative Men and 
Women.’’ Forty of these sketches 
were new, the other twenty-seven hav- 
ing been previously published in The 
Black Man. In the ninety-seven per- 
sonal sketches in these two books 
Brown compiled a sort of dictionary 
of Negro biography giving informa- 
tion about many Negroes who might 
have been forgotten if they had not 
been thus commemorated. 

If one wishes to revel in the obvi- 
ous, he can have a Roman holiday 
signalizing the defects in Brown’s 
historical works. In all of them there 


are inaccuracies in details and con- 
siderable repetition. None of them 
evinces any study of documentary 
sources on the part of the author. The 
ethnological theories in The Rising 
Son induce smiles—as do some of the 
theories of present-day scholars. The 
works are very meagerly supplied 
with footnotes or other specific refer- 
ences and not at all with bibliogra- 
phies—now the sine qua non for the 
proper atmosphere in modern schol- 
arly writing, whether the references 
listed are read by anybody or not. 

Unfortunately, Brown was never 
enrolled in a course in historiography 
or in the methodology of research. 
He never learned anything in college. 
In fact, he never went to school, Dur- 
ing his first eighteen years, being a 
slave, he was not permitted even to 
open a book. But even if he had gone 
to school, he could hardly have been 
expected to cover his works with the 
trappings of dissertations or to write 
like a contributor to present-day 
learned journals. When Brown was 
writing, much of the abracadabra of 
modern scholarship had not yet been 
invented, or had not yet been im- 
ported from Germany, to say nothing 
of being mysticized into something 
like an academic religion. 

Nor can whatever faults may be 
found in Brown’s works be attributed 
to a want of an intelligent conception 
of history. Brown had read some his- 
torians—Gibbon, Carlyle, Macaulay, 
Baneroft, and others—and he must 
have learned something from some of 
them. In the preface to the third edi- 
tion of William Roscoe’s The Life and 
Pontificate of Leo the Tenth (London, 
1827 et seq.), Brown had discovered 
a theory of history with which no 
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fault could have been found even by 
the high priest of the philosophy of 
history—Hegel himself. In this pref- 
ace Brown found the following state- 
ment: 


History is the record of the experience 
of mankind in their most important con- 
cerns. If it be impossible for human sagac- 
ity to estimate the consequences of a false- 
hood in private life, it is equally impossible 
to estimate the consequences of a false or 
partial representation of the events of for- 
mer times. The conduct of the present is 
regulated by the experience of the past. The 
circumstances which have led the way to the 
prosperity or destruction of states, will lead 


the way to the prosperity or destruction of 
states in all future ages. ... 


As in speaking of the natural world, there 
are some persons who are disposed to at- 
tribute its creation to chance, so in speak- 
ing of the moral world, there are some who 
are inclined to refer the events and fluctua- 
tions in human affairs to accident, and are 
satisfied with accounting for them from the 


common course of things, or the spirit of 
the times. But as chance and accident, if 


they have any meaning whatever, can only 
mean the operation of causes not hitherto 
fully investigated, or distinctly understood, 
so the spirit of the times is only another 
phrase for causes and circumstances which 
have not hitherto been sufficiently explained. 
It is the province of the historian to trace 
and to discover these causes, and it is only 
in proportion as he accomplishes this ob- 
ject, that his labours are of any utility... . 


For Brown doubtless, as for Roscoe, 
the value of history consisted not in 
what it was but in what it did—in 
the extent to which it influenced the 
course of human affairs. If human 
affairs needed reforming, as they did 
especially in Brown’s time, then his- 
tory must help to reform them or be 
considered a mere pastime. Brown 
used history and the art of literature 
in the same way. He had great causes 
to promote, and he used these forms 
to promote them. Whether one will 


ery ‘‘propaganda!’’ here or not will 
depend on whether he has been indoc- 
trinated with the notion that history 
and art must be useless to avoid being 
propaganda and whether he believes 
in the condemnatory power of what 
semanticists term name-calling. 
Early during the Reconstruction 
Brown and some of his former fellow- 
abolitionists found themselves differ- 
ing over the question of suffrage for 
freedmen. Some of the advocates of 
women’s rights thought that suffrage 
should be granted to Negro men only 
on the condition that it be granted to 
women. The American Equal Rights 
Association held its first anniversary 
meeting in New York early in May, 
1867. At this meeting Mrs. Lucretia 
Mott, who was president of the associ- 
ation and who had shared anti-slavery 
platforms with Brown, ‘‘said that 
women had a right to be a little jeal- 
ous of the addition of so large a num- 
ber of men to the voting class, for the 
colored men would naturally throw 
all of their strength upon the side of 
those opposed to woman’s enfran- 
chisement.’’ At the same meeting 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton said that 
she was unwilling to have Negro men 
enfranchised before women were. ‘‘I 
desire that we go into the kingdom to- 
gether,’’ she said, ‘‘for individual and 
national safety demand that not an- 
other man be enfranchised without 
the woman by his side.’’ One of the 
‘*anti-slavery apostles,’’ Parker Pills- 
bury, shared by at least half Mrs. 
Mott’s and Mrs. Stanton’s views. 
Brown attended the meeting of the 
American Equal Rights Association 
but said nothing. Three weeks later 
the thirty-seventh New England Anti- 
Slavery Convention was held in Bos- 
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ton. In a twenty-minutes speech on 
this occasion Brown argued that al- 
though he favored women’s rights, he 
could see no good in confusing the 
questions of woman suffrage and suf- 
frage for Negro men. The latter he 
considered too urgent to be made con- 
tingent upon anything else. ‘‘ He held 
that the liberty of the white man as 
well as the black man of the South, 
and the security of the nation against 
future insurrection or rebellion, de- 
pended upon the enfranchisement of 
the Negro,’’ because the Negro group 
held the balance of power in the 
South, and also because Negroes with- 
out the ballot would not be safe from 
reenslavement in the South. Needless 
to say, Brown’s point of view proved 
to be that held by the majority. What 
might have happened if the two ques- 
tions had not been kept separate is a 
matter that now merits only specula- 
tion. It is noteworthy, however, that 
woman suffrage had to wait half a 
century for national approval. 

By the time the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment was ratified, Brown was again 
engrossed in the promotion of tem- 
perance. The organized movement for 
temperance was now being led by two 
national secret orders with interna- 
tional affiliations—the Sons of Tem- 
perance of North America, and the 
Independent Order of Good Temp- 
lars. Brown became an active member 
of both of these orders. From Wednes- 
day to Saturday, September 6-9, 1871, 
the National Division of the Sons of 
Temperance of North America held 
its twenty-seventh annual meeting in 
Boston. Brown was among those who 
were ‘‘initiated’’ on the first day of 
the meeting, and in:the journal of its 
proceedings he was designated as a 


Grand Worthy Associate from Massa- 
chusetts. In addition to participating 
in the business sessions of the meet- 
ing, by popular demand he was one of 
the speakers at a ‘‘complimentary 
banquet’’ given to the National Divi- 
sion on Friday evening, September 
8th, in the Boston Musie Hall. 

A few days after the meeting 
Brown went to Kentucky to promote 
temperance and to organize night 
schools among freedmen. It was his 
first trip to his native state since his 
master had taken him away as an in- 
fant some fifty years earlier. Alas, he 
was not welcomed home as the boy 
who had gone away and made good 
might have been. He had proceeded 
but a little way in the state when he 
was captured by the Ku Klux Klan— 
whether at the instigation of Bourbon 
or bourbon interests is not clear—and 
threatened with death. But thanks to 
his ingenuity and his knowledge of 
medicine, he escaped unharmed. 

The next four annual meetings of 
the National Division of the Sons of 
Temperance of North America were 
held respectively in Chicago, New 
York, Ottawa, and Providence. Brown 
was present as a Past Grand Worthy 
Associate from Massachusetts at all 
of these meetings. In the meeting in 
Ottawa in June, 1874, he was still an 
influential as well as prominent par- 
ticipant, but at the meeting in Provi- 
dence in July, 1875, he became the 
champion of a forsaken ideal—the 
ideal of Christian brotherhood. Be- 
cause Negro groups in the South were 
finding it increasingly difficult to be- 
come members of the order, on the 
second day of the meeting Brown in- 
troduced a resolution intended to 
forestall racial discrimination in the 
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admission of members. Thirty-three 
grand divisions voted against the 
resolution and ten voted for it. 

For this rebuff Brown might well 
have been prepared. The national 
headquarters of both of the temper- 
ance orders had always been hesitant 
at best about admitting Negroes to 
membership; and when the Right 
Worthy Grand Lodge of North Amer- 
ica of the Independent Order of Good 
Templars had held its annual meet- 
ing in Boston, May 26-30, 1874, the 
Right Worthy Grand Templar had 
announced that in the South the or- 
der had excluded Negroes and had 
organized them into an order with a 
different name and with different re- 
galia, ritual, ete. Brown, who had 
been present as a delegate from Mas- 
sachusetts, must have recognized this 
concession to Colonel James Crow as 
a sign of the times. But if he had had 
any doubts, they certainly should 
have been dispelled by the election as 
the new Right Worthy Grand Tem- 
plar of the very Kentucky colonel 
who had headed the committee which 
had maneuvered the separate organi- 
zation into a reality. 

In spite of such discouragements 
Brown continued his temperance work 
until the time of his death in 1884. 
His efforts were supported by those 
of his second wife, Mrs. Annie E. 
Gray Brown, who remained actively 
interested in the work until she lost 
her sight shortly before her death in 
1902. 

Brown was a social reformer but 
not a social theorist. Nowhere in his 
books or pamphlets nor in any of his 
lectures I have found reported did he 
argue abstract questions concerning 


politics, economics, or sociology. He 
was ever concerned with specific so- 
cial problems. He was convinced that 
society would be better without than 
with intoxicants and should, there- 
fore, prohibit the manufacture and 
distribution of them. Without trou- 
bling himself with the philosophical 
theory of natural rights, he opposed 
slavery on humanitarian, moral, and 
religious grounds. In Clotel, Chapter 
VI, a slaveholding preacher dis- 
courses at length and platitudinously 
against the theory of natural rights, 
but apparently Brown was so little 
interested in the mere theory that he 
did not make any other character in 
the story answer the preacher. The 
idea that wealth might be socialized 
seems never to have occurred to him, 
but he was sure that one man should 
not live by the sweat of another’s 
brow, as slaveholders did. 

Although Brown eulogized those 
who fought for the Union in the 
Civil War, paying special tribute to 
Negro soldiers, he had no illusions 
about the ‘‘glories’’ of war. He con- 
sidered war just what Sherman said 
it was. He considered it not ‘‘an 
agency of civilization,’’ nor a neces- 
sary evil, nor a matter of ‘‘historical 
necessity,’’ but the predictable effect 
of recognizable and remediable causes 
which would always lead to war 
wherever they were allowed to oper- 
ate. Hence peace sessions which failed 
to recognize and remove these causes 
would never prevent war. In his 
Three Years in Europe (London, 
1852, pp. 48-49) Brown remarked 
that the Paris peace congress of 1849 
was a futile gesture, for by govern- 
mental fiat it had been prohibited 
from even discussing the very events 
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which were then conjoining to bring 
another war to Europe. In the Amer- 
ican Civil War Brown recognized the 
logical end of an era of tyranny, im- 
morality, and hypocrisy. To him it 
was simply another instance of the 
operation of the law of cause and ef- 
fect. America had deliberately sown 
the wind, and now she had to reap 
the whirlwind. 

Brown was in favor of woman suf- 
frage because he could see no more 


relationship between sex and political 
rights than between complexion and 
these rights. Nowhere in his works 
did he express any belief in the per- 
fectibility of human beings, either as 
individuals or in society, but he was 
convneed that such social evils as 
slavery—whether physical or econom- 
ic—and intemperance, war, and race 
and sex prejudice were eradicable 
and, therefore, had no excuse for 
being. 











The Status and Trends of Differentials Between White 


and Negro Teachers’ Salaries in the Southern States, 
1900-1946 
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Department of Education, Southern University 


In 1900 salaries for both white and 
Negro teachers in the Southern states 
were extremely low. At that time the 
average annual salary of teachers in 
Arkansas was only $166.00. In the 
same year, white teachers in Texas 
received an annual average salary of 
$260.26.2 The average annual salary 
for white teachers in Louisiana was 
$212.00, and for Negro teachers 
$148.00 during the same period.® 

In 1900, for the Southern states as 
a whole, it is estimated that Negro 
teachers received an average annual 
salary of only $105.00 compared with 
an average annual salary of $175.00 
for white teachers.* 

According to Newbold® Negro 
teachers received the following month- 
ly salaries in 1912-13: Alabama, 
$35.40; Florida, $35.00; Georgia, 





1sgtatistical Summary for the Public 
Schools of Arkansas, Prepared by Crawford 
Greene, Director, Division of Administra- 
tion, Dept. of Education, Ralph B. Jones, 
Commissioner of Education, Little Rock, 
1944, p. 18. 

2Thirty-third Biennial Report, State De- 
partment of Education, 1942-43 and 1943- 
44, L. A. Wood, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, No. 447, p. 176. 

3Annual Report of the Louisiana State 
Department of Education for the Session, 
1922-1928. Vol. 1. pp. 45-47. 

4Improving Education in the Southern 
States, Report of the Committee on Negro 
Education, McCuiston, Chairman, Southern 
States Work Conference on School Admin- 
istrative Problems, Bulletin No. 6, 1941, 
page, 13. 

5Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Vol. 140, No- 
vember, 1928, Table 3, page 217. 
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$36.25; Louisiana, $382.00; North 
Carolina, $25.99, South Carolina, 
$33.40; Tennessee, $30.00; Virginia, 
$30.27 and West Virginia $55.53. In 
view of the fact that the school terms 
in a majority of the states were less 
than 100 days (five months) it can be 
assumed that the average Negro teach- 
er’s salary at that time was less than 
$175.00 a year. 

Trends in the per capita amounts 
expended for teachers’ salaries per 
child 6 to 14 years of age in white and 
Negro schools have been summarized 
by T. J. Woofter of the University of 
North Carolina.* According to his 
findings, the average salary for teach- 
ers in North Carolina increased for 
whites from $197.00 in 1912 to 
$1,046.00 in 1930; for Negroes from 
$119.00 in 1912 to $465.00 in 1930. 
In South Carolina the annual aver- 
age salary for whites was $333.00 in 
1912 and $1,047.00 in 1930; for Ne- 
groes, $111.00 in 1912 and $316.00 in 
1930. In Virginia, the salary for 
whites was $322.00 in 1912, and 
$795.00 in 1930; for Negroes $173.00 
in 1912, and $434.00 in 1930. 


While the increases in per capita 
expenditure for white and Negro 
teachers’ salaries between 1900 and 
1930 were large, the divergencies be- 
tween these salaries changed but 


6Twenty Year Report of the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, 1911-1931, The Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
New York, 1932, p. 35. 
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TABLE I 


TRENDS IN AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES OF 
TEACHERS IN 13 SOUTHERN STATES, 











1900 To 1930 
Ratio Between 
White and 

Negro Teachers’ 
Year White Negro Salaries 
1900 $175 $105 60 
1910 350 175 50 
1920 600 310 52 
1930 900 410 45 





slightly. In 1910 the per capita ex- 
penditures for Negro teachers’ sal- 
aries were about 50 per cent of those 
for white teachers, whereas in 1929- 
30 they were about 45.5 per cent. In 
other words the ratio between the 
average annual salaries of Negro and 
white teachers in 1930 was less than 
the ratios between white and Negro 
teachers’ salaries in 1900 and 1910. 
These trends are summarized in 
Table I.? 


Average teachers’ salaries, white 
7Data for table taken from Report of the 


Committee on Negro Education, op. cit., p. 
13. 


and Negro, for 1931-32 are shown in 
Table II. It may be observed that 
there were differentials between 
white and Negro teachers’ salaries 
ranging from 220 per cent in South 
Carolina to only 8 per cent in West 
Virginia. 

Five states, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Mississippi, 
all states of the lower South, paid 
Negro teachers less than half the an- 
nual salaries paid white teachers. 
The border states, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Oklahoma and West Virginia, 
all of which have very small Negro 
populations, show salary differentials 
between Negro and white teachers of 
16, 31, 24, and 8 per cent, respective- 
ly. The salaries of white teachers 
were 91 per cent greater than those 
of Negro teachers in Arkansas, 79 
per cent greater in North Carolina 
and 82 per cent in Virginia. In Ten- 
nessee and Texas the percentages 
were 56 and 51 per cent, respectively. 

The average annual salary of 
teachers in Negro schools in 17 south- 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE SALARIES PAID WHITE AND NEGRO INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL IN 
15 SOUTHERN STaTEs, 1931-32* 








Per cent of White 





Average Negro Average White Salaries Over Negro 
State Teachers’ Salaries Teachers’ Salaries Teachers’ Salaries 
Mileiepw. 2 $351 $830 136 
Arkansas: 341 652 91 
Delaware ..._._...__._..... 1486 1,662 16 
re eo 462 987 114 
COORD a 301 844 180 
TS 422 1,050 138 
Maryland —......... 211 1,589 31 
pe eee 175 422 141 
We, Carolia, 504 904 79 
Oklahoma, —.__ 843 1,048 24 
8; Carolina: —.._ ___. = 275 879 220 
(RORMGSKGG: 22 559 873 56 
Texas: serie Ce ee 629 951 51 
cc) an 528 960 82 
W.. Virginia, — 1,008 1,090 8 





*Data from David T. Blose and Ambrose Caliver. Statistics of the Education of Negroes: 1929-30 
and 1931-82. Washington: U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1935, No. 13 p. 33, Government Print- 


ing Office, 1936. 
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TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF THE AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES OF WHITE AND NEGRO TEACHERS IN 15 
States, 1931-32," anp In 17 States, 1935-36? 























1931-1932 1935-1936 
Amount Per Amount Per 
State White Negro —_ “ White Negro — my 
Per White Per White 

Alabama 830 351 42 709 328 46 
Arkansas sitlinbisianteuis: 652 241 oe 550 316 or 
Delaware ee 1,662 1,433 86 1,538 1,664 1.08 
Dist. of Columbia ___.__. e ¢ ec 2,376 2,376 1.00 
Florida ean nae 987 462 47 1,030 493 48 
Georgia Scncncssmnsva 844 301 36 709 282 40 
BURY - e e € 802 607 76 
Louisiana Bitcwhass 1,050 442 42 931 403 43 
Maryland _._.... . 1,589 1,211 76 1,515 1,187 .78 
Mississippi Gaeeucnceimetocs 422 175 41 783 247 32 
eee ¢e e ¢e 1,031 1,332 1.29 
North Carolina —_......_- 904 504 56 811 543 .67 
(0 eee: 843 .80 926 821 89 
South Carolina —_..... 879 275 OL 825 302 37 
I oe 873 559 .64 752 520 .69 
a Oe es 951 629 .66 991 604 61 
OS ee ees 960 528 55 901 520 58 
West Virginia _............... 1,090 1,008 92 
States reporting 

non torn —........ 951 451 AT $907 $450 50 

poaek Yaar... 937 462 49 833 510 61 





*Data on 1931-32 alaries from Blose and Caliver. 


and 1931-32. Page 33. 


Statistics of the Education of Negroes: 1929-30 


>1935-36 data from Blose and Caliver. Statistics of the Education of Neyroes, 1933-34 and 1935- 


36. Table 25, page 46. 
Data not available. 


ern states during 1935-36 was $510 
compared with $833 for teachers in 
white schools in the same states and 
year.® In every state listed there was 
a differential in favor of white teach- 
ers, although in widely varying de- 
grees. 

The average annual salary of Ne- 
gro teachers in the 17 states for 
which data are available for 1935- 
36 ranged from $247 in Mississippi 
to $2,376 in the District of Columbia. 
or every dollar in salaries received 
by the average white teacher in 1935- 
36, the average Negro teacher re- 


8Davis T. Blose and Ambrose Caliver, 
Statistics of the Education of Negroes, 1933- 
34 and 1935-36. Washington: U. 8S. Office 
of Education, Bulletin, 1938, No. 13, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1939, p. 46. 


ceived only 61 cents.® The average 
annual salary of Negro teachers was 
108 per cent of the average for white 
teachers in Delaware and equal to 
the average salary for white teachers 
in the District of Columbia. In other 
states the corresponding proportions 
ranged downward to 37 per cent in 
South Carolina and 32 per cent in 
Mississippi. (Table III). 
Comparison of the ratios of the av- 
erage annual salaries paid white and 
Negro teachers in the 14 states for 
which both 1931-32 and 1935-36 data 
are available reveals that the degree 
of racial inequality for most of the 


9Doxey A. Wilkerson, Special Problems of 
Negro Education. Advisory Committee on 
Education, Staff Study No. 12, Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1939, pp. 24-25. 
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states lessened somewhat from 1931- 
32 to 1935-36. In Delaware, Negro 
teachers received much less in pro- 
portion to white teachers in 1931-32 
than in 1935-36, 86 cents and $1.08 re- 
spectively. North Carolina showed 
a relative increase for Negro teach- 
ers also, from 56 cents to 67 cents. 
In both of these states the average 
salary for Negro teachers increased 
and for white teachers decreased in 
this period. In two states, Missis- 
sippi and Texas, the relative position 
of Negro teachers with respect to sal- 
ary became worse. 


Negro teachers in Missouri re- 
ceived $1.29 for every dollar received 
by white teachers in 1935-36. Com- 
parable data for 1931-32 are not 
available. 

While there appears to be some 
progress in the elimination of differ- 
entials in the over-all ratio of white 
and Negro teachers’ salaries, it is 
perhaps significant to point out that 
in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Virginia what appears to be 
progress in the elimination of differ- 
entials between white and Negro 
teachers’ salaries was actually ac- 
complished by greater reductions in 
the salaries of white teachers. Only 
in Florida, Mississippi, and Texas 
do there appear real increases in 
the salaries of both white and Negro 
teachers. And only in Delaware and 
North Carolina was progress actually 
made in the elimination of salary dif- 
ferentials. 

In 1939-40, Negro teachers’ salaries 
in the South averaged a little over 
half the salaries paid white teachers, 
55.4 per cent. However, Missouri 


and Kentucky, because of the train- 
ing of Negro teachers, the small Ne- 
gro populations and the concentra- 
tion of Negroes in larger cities, paid 
annual salaries to Negroes in excess 
of the average salaries paid white 
teachers. Also, by 1939-40 the de- 
creases in both white and Negro sal- 
aries resulting from the depression 
had practically been wiped out. In a 
majority of the states they were in 
excess of those paid during 1930-31. 
While the gains over 1930-31 are not 
particularly striking, in view of the 
level to which teachers’ salaries sank 
during the years 1934-37, it is per- 
haps significant to note the extent to 
which progress had been made to- 
ward recovery of the losses sustained 
during the depression years. In Ala- 
bama, for example, white teachers’ 
salaries decreased from $830 in 1931- 
32 to $709 in 1935-36, but by 1939-40 
the average was $874, or a net gain 
of $44.00. Similar changes, in vary- 
ing proportions, may be noted for 
the several states, with the exception 
of Arkansas where in 1939-40 teach- 
ers’ salaries had not reached depres- 
sion levels for either whites or Ne- 
e27Troes. 

Wide differences in white and Ne- 
gro teachers’ salaries still persisted 
in 1941-42. In the 14 Southern States 
reporting for 1941-42, average sal- 
aries of Negro teachers ranged from 
$226 in Mississippi to $1,593 in Mary- 
land as compared with a range for 
whites of from $712 in Mississippi to 
$1,796 in Delaware. In 6 of the 14 
states, however, the average salary 
for Negro teachers was less than 
$600. In 10 states the average white 
teachers salary was $1,000 or over. 
Negro teachers’ salaries reached or 
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TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF ANNUAL SALARIES OF WHITE AND NEGRO TEACHERS, 1939-40" AND 1941-42 














White Negro 
State Per Per 
1939-40 1941-42 cent of 1939-40 1941-42 cent of 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. 

Alabama _.... $874 $923 $49.00 5.6 $408 $458 $50.00 12.2 
Arkansas —- 638 740 102.00 15.9 347 441 66.00 17.6 
Delaware __.. 1,715” 1,796" 84.00 4.7 1,500° 1,440° —60.00 —4.0 
Florida — 1,147 1,282 135.00 14.7 583 671 88.00 15.0 
Georgia 901 961 60.00 6.6 403 460 57.00 14.1 
Kentucky —- 873 e e e 959 e c e 
Louisiana — 1,193 1,302 129.00 10.9 504 547 43.00 8.5 
Maryland -... 1,694 1,741 47.00 2.7 1,447 1,593 146.00 10.9 
Mississippi -- 82] 712 —109.00 13.2 235 226 —9.00 —3.8 
Missouri _..... 1,087 1,537 400.00 4.3 1,441 1,403 —38.00 2.6 
N. Carolina __. 910 1,079 169.00 18.5 645 867 222.00 34.4 
Oklahoma 998 1,125 127.00 12.7 971 1,074 103.00 10.6 
S. Carolina _— 953 1,038 85.00 8.9 391 465 74.00 18.9 
Tennessee —_. 909° ¢ e e 580° e e ¢ 
Tee 1,153 1,147 —6.00 .052 667 754 87.00 13.0 
Virginia __. 908 1,133 125.00 13.7 608 765 157.00 25.8 
W. Virginia 1,189” ¢e e ¢e e ¢e ¢ ¢e 





*Data on 1939-40 salaries (unless otherwise indicated) are from Improving Education in the Southern 
States, Report of the Committee on Negro Education. p. 26. Data for 1941-42 from Biennial Surveys 
of Education in the U. S. Statistics of State School Systems, 1939-40 and 1941-42, Vol. II. Wash- 
ington: UU. S. Office of Education Bull. Government Printing Office, 1944. 

‘From Davis T. Blose and Ambrose Caliver. Statistics of the Education of Negroes: A Decade of 


Progress. Circular No. 215. Washington: U. S. 
*Data not available. 


exceeded this figure in only 4 states, 
Delaware, Maryland, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma. While some progress was 
made between 1940 and 1942 in in- 
creasing the salaries of both white 
and Negro teachers in the South, 
gains registered were small among 
the several states. 

In 1941-42, except in Texas and 
Mississippi, white teachers received 
annual salary increases ranging from 
$49.00 in Alabama to $450.00 in Mis- 
souri. However, white teachers in 
Texas received $6.00 less per year in 
1941-42 than they received in 1939- 
40, and in Mississippi the decrease 
amounted to $109.00. 

In 1941-42, teachers in Negro 
schools received annual increments 
ranging from $50.00 in Alabama to 
$222.00 in North Carolina. There 
were annual increases of $157.00 per 


Office of Education, Je 1943, p. 6. 


year in Virginia, and $146.00 in 
Maryland. It is of interest to note 
that while white teachers in Missouri 
received an increase of $450.00, the 
average salaries for Negro teachers 
showed a decrease of $38.00. Whereas 
Negro teachers in Missouri received 
$354 more per year than white teach- 
ers in 1939-40, in 1941-42 they re- 
ceived $38.00 less. In Mississippi, 
there was a decrease of only $9.00 per 
year in the average Negro teachers’ 
salaries as compared with a decrease 
of $109.00 for whites. 


A comparison of gains in terms of 
percentages of increase reveals wide 
differences among the several states. 
Whereas the annual salaries of white 
teachers increased 41.3 per cent in 
Missouri, an increase of 2.7 per cent 
is registered in Maryland. North 
Carolina increased white teachers’ 
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TABLE V 
INCREASE IN THE SALARIES OF WHITE AND NrGRO TEACHERS FROM 1941-42 TO 1945-46" 
White Negro 
State Per cent Per cent 
In- of In- In- of In- 
1941-42 1945-46 crease crease 1941-42 1945-46 crease crease 
Alabama ........ 923 1,157 234. 3 458 691 233.00 50.8 
Arkansas -...... 740 909 269. 36.3 441 555 114.00 25.8 
Delaware _._.._ 1,796 1,797 1.00 1,440 1,746 306.00 21.2 
Florida _._...._ 1,282 1,529 247. 19.2 671 970 299.00 44.5 
Georgia __.- 961 1,297 336. 34.9 460 631 171.00 37.1 
Kentucky —__-- b b b b 
Louisiana —..... 1,302 1,683 381. 29.2 547 866 391.00 58.3 
Maryland .... 1,741 b b 1,593 b b b 
Missouri _-__.... 1,537 1,406 131. Lb 1,403 1,690 182.00 80.5 
N. Carolina 1,079 1,294 215. 19.9 867 1,208 341.00 39.3 
Oklahoma 1,125 1,563 —438 38.9 1,047 b b b 
S. Carolina 1,038 1,266 —228 21.9 —465 732 —267.00 57.4 
Tennessee _.... b b b b b b b 
Texas - — 44467 1,411 264 23.0 754 962 —208 27.5 
Virginia 1,133 1,404 271 23.9 765 1,301 545 72.0 
W. Virginia __ b b b b b b b 





“Data for 1941-42 from Biennial Surveys of Education in the U. 8S. Statistics of State School Sys- 
tems, 1939-40 and 1941-42, Vol. II. Washington: U. S. Office of Education Bull. Government Print- 
ing Office. 1944. Data for 1945-46 from official reports of State Superintendents of Education. 


‘Data not available. 


salaries 18.5 per cent between 1939- 
40 and 1941-42, but Texas shows a 
decline of .052 per cent and Missis- 
sippi a decline of 13.2 per cent. Seven 
of the states increased white teachers’ 
salaries ten per cent or more during 
the two year period. 

Analysis of increases in Negro 
teachers’ salaries shows that in a ma- 
jority of the states the percentages of 
increase in Negro teachers’ salaries 
exceeded that for white. 

In Alabama, white teachers’ sal- 
aries increased 5.6 per cent between 
1939-40 and 1941-42; those of Ne- 
groes 12.2 per cent. In Georgia, the 
per cents of increase were 6.6 per 
cent for whites and 14.1 per cent for 
Negro teachers. North Carolina 
shows increases of 18.5 per cent in 
white teachers. In Texas, white 
teachers’ salaries decreased .052 per 
cent while those for Negro teachers 
increased 13.0 per cent. Percentages 
of increase in Virginia are 13.7 per 


cent for white teachers and 25.8 per 
cent for Negro teachers. In Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, and Oklahoma gains 
in white teachers’ salaries were in ex- 
cess of those of Negro teachers. 
White teachers’ salaries in Louisiana 
increased 10.9 per cent while those of 
Negro teachers increased only 8.5 per 
cent. In Oklahoma the percentages 
were 12.7 for white teachers and 10.6 
per cent for Negro teachers. White 
teachers’ salaries in Missouri in- 
creased 41.3 per cent; those of the Ne- 
ero teachers decreased 2.6 per cent. 

Despite these facts, however, the 
present trend reveals that progress 
has been made in raising the level of 
teachers’ salaries for both white and 
Negro teachers. 

In 1944-45 white teachers’ salaries 
ranged from $909 in Arkansas to $1,- 
797 in Delaware, (Table V). White 
teachers’ salaries in all of the states 
except Arkansas exceeded one thou- 
sand dollars in this year. The range 
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TABLE VI 
THe Ratio or Necko TO WHITE TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN 14 SOUTHERN STATES FOR THR F 
YEARS 1941-42 anp 1944-45 
— 1941-42 1944-45 
Per Cent 
Ratio Increase 
Ratio of Negro Over 
State White Negro toWhite White Negro toWhite 1941-42 
Ajebema 923 458 49.6 1,157 691 59.71 10.1 
Arkansas _........ 740 441 59.5 909 505 61.66 2.1 
Delaware -_......_- 5 1,796 1,440 80.1 1,797 1,746 97.26 17.1 
Toda 1,282 671 52.3 1,529 969 63.47 11.1 
ETE 961 460 47.8 1,049 607 56.81 11.0 
Kentucky __ ° 53 - : “i : > 
Louisiana ................- 1,302 547 42.0 1,640 811 49.51 7.5 
Maryland __. x 1,741 1,593 91.4 : ‘ : . 
pe 721 226 31.7 - : 35.51 3.8 
a 1,211 1,403 115.8 1,151 408 ? 7 
North Carolina ____.. 1,079 867 80.3 1,406 1,690 122.01 6.2 
Oklahoma -.......... 1,125 1,074 95.4 1,294 1,207* 92.50 12.2 
South Carolina —_.. 1,038 465 44.7 1,266 732 57.8 13.1 
Tennessee ss <3 - 1,266 732 57.8 13.1 
Eee see 1,147 754 65.7 1,411 962 , 7 
Virginia ies ee 1,133 765 67.5 1,695 1,462 86.2 18.7 
*1943-44. 


‘Data not available. 


in Negro teachers’ salaries in 1944-45 of law suits instituted in recent years. 
was from $408 in Mississippi to $1,- In 1941-42 the ratio of Negro to 
746 in Delaware compared with $226 white teachers’ salaries in Alabama 
in Mississippi and $1,593 in Maryland’ was 49.6 per cent, while in 1944-45 it 
in 1941-42. Whereas the average sal- was 59.7 per cent, a reduction of 10.1 
ary for Negro teachers in 12 states per cent. Reductions in the ratios be- 
was $624 in 1941-42; in 1945-46 the tween Negro and white teachers’ sal- 
average for these same states was aries between 1941-42 and 1944-45 
$980, or an over-all increase of 57.0 were 18.7 per cent in Virginia, 17.1 
per cent. Significant gains were regis- per cent in Delaware, 13.1 per cent in 
tered in Virginia, where in 1941-42 South Carolina, 2.1 per cent in Arkan- 
the average Negro teachers’ salary sas, 2.4 per cent in Texas and 3.8 per 
was $756, and $1,301 in 1944-45, an cent in Mississippi. 

inerease of $545 for the four year pe- White and Negro teachers’ salaries 
riod. There was an increase of $341 are practically equal to those for 
in the annual average salary of Ne- whites in Delaware, Oklahoma, and 
gro teachers in North Carolina, and North Carolina; greater than those 
$306.00 in Delaware. (122 per cent) in Missouri, and 86.2 

It may be observed from Table IV, per cent of those in Virginia. 

that the trend since 1942 has been Another way of showing the prog- 
toward a gradual reduction in differ- ress made in the elimination of such 
entials between white and Negro differentials is in terms of the per cent 
teachers’ salaries in a majority of the that white salaries are in excess of 
states providing separate educational those for Negroes. Such a comparison 
facilities for white and Negro pupils; is shown in Table VII on page 47. 
due undoubtedly to the large number While admittedly there is no basis 
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TABLE VII 
Per Cent WHITs TEACHERS’ SALARIES WERE IN Excess oF NEGRO TEACHERS’ SALARIES, 
1931-32, 1935-36, 1939-40, 1941-42 anp 1944-45 








Per Cent White Salaries Are in Excess of Negro 








State 

1931-32 1935-36 1939-40 1941-42 1944-45 
PEN ea scree 136 116 113 100.0 67.4 
aw... 91 74 70 67.7 63.7 
awa 16 Ss 14 24.7 2.9 
pe ee 114 109 96 91.0 57.8 
Co ane 180 151 129 108.9 72.9 
Keateaky —_.________ e 32 63 a a 
Lome: ........... 138 131 135 138.0 102.2 
Maryiand ._._..._. 31 28 17 i r 
Mississippi --.-.-..-—---.. 141 217 234 215.0 181.2 
i ern - —23 —8 —13.5 12.0 
North Carolina ___-... 49 49 39 24.4 7.2 
Oklahoma. —........... 24 13 2 + a 
South Carolina 220 173 157 123.4 72.9 
Tennessee —______. 56 45 57 bs . 
SN ect os 51 64 61, 52.1 45.4 
jo re! 82 73 63 48.1 15.9 
West Virginia 8 . : . . 

"Data not available. 

for justification of the wide differ- 1944-45. 


ences still existing between the sal- 
aries paid white and Negro teachers 
in the Southern states, it is a fact that 
some progress has been made in less- 
ening the gap between the salaries of 
the two racial groups in a majority of 
the states. 

In 1931-32 white teachers’ salaries 
in Alabama were 136 per cent greater 
than those paid Negroes. In 1944-45 
the differential was 67.4 per cent. 
There was a differential of 220 per 
cent between white and Negro teach- 
ers’ salaries in the state of South 
Carolina in 1931-32. By 1944-45 this 
difference had been reduced to 72.9 
per cent, or a decrease of 147.1 per 
cent. The differential in Florida had 
been reduced from 114 per cent in 
1931-32 to 57.8 in 1944-45, that in 
North Carolina from 79 per cent to 
7.2 per cent. There has been a de- 
erease of 107.1 per cent in the differ- 
entials between white and Negro 
teachers in Georgia, from 180 per 


cent in 1931-32, to 72.9 per cent in 


Progress in the elimination of dif- 
ferentials between white and Negro 
teachers’ salaries appear to be slow in 
Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, and Mis- 
sissippl. In Arkansas there has been 
a reduction from 91 per cent in 1931- 
32 to 63 per cent in 1944-45. The sal- 
aries paid white teachers in Louisiana 
and Mississippi are still more than one 
hundred per cent in excess of those 
paid Negro teachers, 102.2 and 181.2 
per cent respectively. In fact, the dif- 
ferential in Mississippi in 1944-45 was 
actually in excess of that in 1931-32. 

While it is commendable that such 
progress has been made, nevertheléss 
essential that the process continue to 
be expedited both by public-minded 
officials who recognize the right of Ne- 
gro teachers to equal salary for equal 
training and experiences, and by the 
efforts of Negro teachers themselves 
as evidenced by the pending court 
suits for equalization of teachers’ sal- 
aries in Louisiana and other Southern 


States. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The International Frontier* 


This solid work is in many respects 
the most important study of the man- 
date system since Professor Quincy 
Wright’s Mandates Under the League 
of Nations (1930). It has the addi- 
tional value of penetrating observa- 
tions about the trusteeship system and 
about the provisions for non-self-gov- 
erning territories in Chapter XI of 
the Charter of the United Nations. 
Like Wright’s work, however, it does 
not devote much space to the actual 
operation of the mandate system in 
the pertinent areas, nor does it relate 
in detail the role of the mandates in 
world affairs after the Paris Peace 
Conference of 1919. Mr. Hall does 
make clear, on the other hand, that 
these areas are intimately connected 
with the struggle for world power. 

He does this, first, by defining the 
mandated areas, now trust areas, as 
part of ‘‘the international frontier’’ 
which ‘‘is formed by the zones where 
great-power interests come together in 
conflict... . The powers are constant- 
ly at work on the frontier trying to 
patch up the peace by international 
arrangements of various kinds.’’ Seec- 
ond, the author points out that ‘‘inter- 
national mandates and trusteeships 
are largely by-products of the work- 
ing of the state system of the world, 
of the political relations of the pow- 
ers, and thus factors in the balance 
of power.’’ He rightly concludes, in 
this reviewer’s opinion, that mandates 
and trusteeship are the result of this 
conflict rather than of humanitarian- 
ism. The author further mentions the 
fact that ‘‘Germany, profiting by the 
uncertainty of mandate status, kept 
alive the idea of the return of the Ger- 
man colonies and secretly organized 
the German settlers in Tanganyika 





*H. Duncan Hall, Mandates, Dependencies 
and Trusteeship. Washington and London: 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Stevens and Sons, 1948. Pp. 429. 
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and South-West Africa as Nazi cells 
to take over when war came.’’ 

By implication at least the author 
recognizes that, as far as Africa is 
concerned, Wilson rather than Smuts 
was the real ‘‘ Father of the Mandate 
System.’’ For Smuts in his famous 
Practical Suggestion of December, 
1918 specifically stated that the sys- 
tem should not be applied to the ‘‘ bar- 
barians’’ of the former German colo- 
nies, Wilson succeeded in having them 
included in the system. In telling the 
story of the stormy debates at Paris 
Mr. Hall, an Australian, makes clear 
that Prime Minister Hughes expressed 
the views of both Houses of the Par- 
liament when he insisted, in vain, that 
New Guinea should be annexed. 

Like most writers on the subject, 
the author rejects collective adminis- 
tration for administration by individ- 
ual nations. Even though collective 
administration is now permitted by 
the Charter of the United Nations, 
there is little likelihood that it will be 
adopted. It would seem to this re- 
viewer that an experiment might be 
tried in one or more of the former 
Italian colonies as advocated by the 
Committee on Africa, the War, and 
Peace Aims in The Atlantic Charter 
and Africa from an American Stand- 
point, 

This suggestion seems all the more 
worthy of consideration because Mr. 
Hall fails to substantiate his conclu- 
sion that the mandate system was ef- 
fectively promoting the welfare of the 
Native peoples. He is on firm ground 
when he contends that the success or 
failure of the mandate system can not 
be determined by comparing condi- 
tions in them with those in colonies 
and other dependencies. But the suc- 
cess or failure can be determined in 
some measure by comparing condi- 
tions in the mandates at the inaugura- 
tion of the system with those on the 
outbreak of the second world war. 
This comparison has not been under- 
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taken by the author. The reviewer’s 
own study covering the period to 1927 
is inadequate. Until a thorough study 
has been made, it seems hazardous to 
say the least to formulate a definitive 
conclusion about the success of the 
mandate system. 

The author’s comparison between 
the mandate system and the trustee- 
ship system is particularly valuable 
for his comments about strategic 
trusteeships. He points out that Arti- 
eles 82 and 83 of the Charter which 
deal with strategic trusteeships ‘‘ were 
among the most obseure of the Char- 
ter.” Moreover, the terms of the 
United States trusteeship for the 
former Japanese mandates in the Pa- 
cific reveal the extent to which secur- 
ity considerations can override con- 
siderations for the political, economic, 
social and educational advancement 
of the Natives. Most important of all, 
he reminds the reader that “the pos- 
sibility of switching over to the stra- 
tegic-area form is reserved in some of 
the trusteeship agreements (e.g., Tan- 
ganyika, Article 17) and legally ex- 
ists for all.” 

Mr. Hall’s specific reference to 
Tanganyika is all the more pertinent 
because of the renewed attempts of 
Britain to incorporate this trust area 
into an East Africa Federation that 
would include Uganda and Kenya, 
the latter of which is notorious for 
the white supremacy policies of the 
small European minority. If Britain 
should fail again in her attempt to 
establish an East African Federation 
including Tanganyika, will she be 
tempted to exercise the right which 
she has specifically reserved to make 
it a strategic trusteeship ? 

End maps showing the internation- 
al frontier, annexes giving the text 
of some of the most important perti- 
nent documents, a helpful biblio- 
graphy and an excellent index add to 
the value that this volume will have 
for all students of the unfinished ex- 
periment in colonial administration. 

Rayrorp W. Logan 
Professor of History 
Howard University 
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“They who live by the sword. . . 


Any one who has been privileged, 
as has the reviewer, to know Miss 
Dorothy Detzer approaches her Ap- 
powtment on the Hill with a pro- 
found sense of admiration and respect. 
Since this review appears in a Jour- 
nal published at Howard University, 
it might not be amiss to relate that 
it was Miss Detzer who played the 
major réle in a conference held in the 
old Carnegie Library in 1933 that 
helped to prevent what probably 
would have been an economic and po- 
litical dictatorship of the United 
States over Liberia. Through some 
appointment on the hill or elsewhere 
Miss Detzer had learned about the 
plan and had shared her knowledge 
with interested persons. The con- 
ferees went from Howard to an ap- 
pointment with Undersecretary of 
State William Phillips. When the re- 
viewer objected to the appointment of 
General Blanton Winship of Macon, 
Georgia as the United States political 
advisor to Liberia, the Undersecre- 
tary came to the support of General 
Winship with the remark that he was 
‘‘a very distinguished gentleman.”’ 
Miss Detzer immediately intervened : 
‘Yes, Mr. Secretary, a gentleman of 
the vintage of 1860.’’ General Win- 
ship was not appointed as political 
advisor to Liberia and the plan was 
considerably changed to the benefit of 
Liberia. A justly grateful Liberian 
government awarded Miss Detzer the 
Order of African Redemption. 

Miss Detzer and her co-workers 
have devoted, themselves primarily to 
the redemption of mankind from the 
errors of its ways. The reviewer, who 
happens not to be a pacifist, has none- 
theless the same profound admiration 
for Miss Detzer’s co-workers, many of 
whom he has known. Among them 
are Miss Emily Greene Balch (co- 
winner of the Nobel Prize for 1946), 
Mrs. Hannah Clothier Hull, Mrs. 
Dorothy Robinson, Miss Bertha Mc- 


1PDorothy Detzer, Appointment on the 
Hill. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1948. Pp. 262. 
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Neill (a teacher of English in Dun- 
bar High School, Washington), Pro- 
fessor Gertrude Bussey, Mrs. Annalee 
Stewart, Miss Heloise Brainerd and 
Mrs. Mary Farquharson. All of these 
leaders in the cause of peace have 
been and still are fervent advocates 
of justice for all people in the United 
States and, indeed, in all the world. 
The same comment is, of course, ap- 
plicable to the men who have worked 
with these women in many a good 
cause—such really great Americans 
as Oswald Garrison Villard, Freder- 
ick Libby, Richard Wood and Nor- 
man Thomas. These are no long-range 
missionaries, concerned with ‘‘feed- 
ing the starving Armenians,’’ while 
remaining blind to glaring injustices 
at home. They long ago recognized 
the ineluctable nexus between the 
vulnerability of the United States in 
foreign affairs and the shortcomings 
of the United States in her treatment 
of minorities. What some persons be- 
lieve to be a relatively recent discov- 
ery has been crystal clear to Miss 
Detzer and her co-workers of the 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom for a long time. 
Miss Jane Addams personified this 
nexus in her work with the League 
and in her admirable direction of 
Hull House in Chicago. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable 
portions of the book deals with Miss 
Detzer’s inspired part in the Nye in- 
vestigation of the réle of, munitions 
makers in the participation of the 
United States in the first world war. 
This portion of the book is, first, a 
classic exposé of how to get things 
done within the labyrinth of skull- 
duggery and indifference to human 
suffering that has all too frequently 
characterized the evolution of policy 
and legislation in Washington. Equal- 
ly important, in view of many recent 
strictures on this investigation and of 
the special investigator, Mr. Stephen 
Raushenbush, is a reminder of some 
of the facts revealed. Among those 
most worthy of being repeated is the 
close relationship between the Atmos- 





pheric Nitrogen Company, which 
shipped large quantities of nitrates to 
Japan, the Allied Chemical and Dye 
Company, United States Steel, and 
the Texas and Gulf Oil Companies. 
‘‘The Gulf Oil Company,’’ Miss Det- 
zer pungently remarks, ‘‘was Mellon- 
owned. And Andrew Mellon was Sece- 
retary of the Treasury.’’ It is little 
wonder, then, that the attempt to im- 
pose an embargo on shipments to Ja- 
pan met with rigid opposition in the 
State Department and in Congress. 
Nor is it surprising that, when she 
told this story in Philadelphia and 
every reporter in the room dashed to 
telephone it to his paper, every ‘‘ Phil- 
adelphia paper ‘killed’ the story ex- 
cept the Record, which after much 
pressure carried a brief item in its 
final edition the following day. The 
story was found ‘too hot,’ ‘too con- 
troversial,’ ‘too strong’ for Repub- 
lican-controlled, Mellon-dominated 
Pennsylvania.’’ This reviewer be- 
lieves that the munitions makers were 
not the only cause of the entry of the 
United States into the first and second 
world wars. He believes, further, that 
it was lucky for us that the United 
States did participate in them. But 
he is also convinced that the Nye in- 
vestigation uncovered some unsavory 
facts that have been almost matched 
by some of the scandals in connection 
with World War II, that have already 
sent a few men to prison. He has little 
hope, however, that in the event of 
a third world war there will be 
avoided a repetition of these unsavory 
episodes and of these scandals. Not 
the least reason for his pessimism is 
his fear that there are still too few 
Dorothy Detzers and too many ‘‘mer- 
chants of death.’’ 
Rayrorp W. Logan 


Cry, The Beloved Country* 


In the last decade the reading pub- 
lic has had a continual stream of 
novels, dramas, and articles concerned 


*Alan Paton, Cry, the Beloved Country. 
New York: Charles Secribner’s Sons, 1947. 
Pp. 272. 
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with the relationship of the races or 
the impact of minority groups on the 
eoncept of a one-world philosophy. 
Among the most arresting of the 
novels are Lillian Smith’s Strange 
Fruit, Richard Wright’s Native Son, 
Roi Ottley’s New World a-Coming, 
Laura Hobson’s Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment, Ann Petri’s The Street, Frank 
Yerby’s Foxes of Harrow, and Sin- 
elair Lewis’ Kingsblood Royal—to 
begin the list. Several of these novels 
have been prize winners, and Book-of- 
the-Month selections, as well as best 
sellers. There are apparent reasons, 
both good and bad, ranging all the 
way from a quickened sense of the 
meaning of the Golden Rule to group 
politics, cut-throat rivalries, high- 
pressure salesmanship, and journal- 
istic inflation, for the popularity of 
these novels. 

Cry, the Beloved Country by Alan 
Paton forms a remarkable unit with 
its predecessors. With a setting in 
South Africa, it claims its rightful 
share of distinguished characteristics, 
as well as its share of hackneyed ob- 
servations and themes. The reader 
gets something of the tactics and 
methods surrounding the publication 
of the book in the author’s prefatory 
notes. Accordng to this account, he 
was fortunate in having two unselfish 
and determined friends who did all 
of the correspondence with publishing 
houses and made all arrangements for 
the typing of the manuscript and for 
its presentation to the publishers. The 
novel consists of 272 pages divided 
into three books. The first book deals 
with the journey of the Reverend 
Stephen Kumalo, a Zulu priest and 
protagonist of the novel, from Ixopo 
to Johannesburg in search of his only 
son, who left his home in Ndotsheni 
to search for his Aunt Gertrude. At 
the close of this book Kumalo’s jour- 
ney ends when he finds his son in 
prison for the murder of a white man, 
the son of one of his neighbors in 
Ndotsheni and a champion of the 
South African’s cause. The whole 
journey is besprent with heartaches, 


disappointments, and foreshadowings 
of this end. He found his sister Ger- 
trude and her son living in a house 
of licentiousness. He found his broth- 
er John with a broken home but fight- 
ing the cause of his down-trodden 
South African brothers with a resent- 
ful attitude. Through all these 
troubles there are friends who try 
hard to lighten the load of the old 
priest; namely Mrs. Lithebe who 
opens her home and heart not only to 
Kumalo, but also to Kumalo’s sister 
Gertrude, her son, and the weak, yet 
innocent young girl who finally be- 
eame Kumalo’s erring son’s wife. 
There is also Msmangu, who accom- 
panies Kumalo through all of the 
search in the Johannesburg land and 
finally gives to Kumalo his life’s sav- 
ings in exchange for prayer for suc- 
cess in the new life of world renuncia- 
tion which Msmangu planned to en- 
ter upon. Book II describes the beau- 
tiful relationship which developed be- 
tween Jarvis, father of the murdered 
man, and Kumalo, father of the 
murderer, and Kumalo’s journey 
home with his newly acquired daugh- 
ter-in-law and Gertrude’s little son. 
Book III gives to the reader the cli- 
max of the narrative, for it recounts 
the fruition of Kumalo’s pacifist 
method of solving the problem of the 
South African native. 

The theme of the work is ‘‘an in- 
dictment of a social system which 
drives the native races into resent- 
ment and crime; it is a story of Fate, 
as inevitable and as relentless as’’ 
that portrayed by Lillian Smith in 
Strange Fruit or Richard Wright in 
Native Son. All in all, this novel is a 
guide book as the beginning para- 
graphs of books I and II will attest. 
These paragraphs are identical and 
read as follows: 


éé 


‘‘There is a lovely road that runs from 
Ixopo into the hills. These hills are grass 
covered and rolling, and they are lovely be- 
yond any singing of it. The road climbs 
seven miles into them to Carisbrooke; and 
from there, if there is no mist, you look 
down on one of the fairest valleys of Afriea. 
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About you there is grass and bracken and 
you may hear the forlorn crying of the titi- 
hoya, one of the birds of the veld. Below 
you is the valley of the Umzimkulu, on its 
journey from the Drakensberg hill; and be- 
yond and behind them, the mountains of 
Ingeli and East Griqualand.’’ 


Secondly, the novel is a book of 
words and phrases, episodes and char- 
acters, conflicts and forces. Many of 
the words and phrases are so new to 
the average American reader that the 
author gives at the end of the book 
a four page list of such words with 
pronunciation and definitions. For 
example: Umfundisi, pronounced 
‘‘oomfoondees’’ and means ‘‘parson, 
but is also a title and used with re- 
spect.’’ 

The following quotation illustrates 
the peculiar idiom as well as method 
for introducing a new character or 
incident. 


‘¢__ Stay well, Mrs. Hlatswayo.’’ 
**__Go well, umfundisi.’’ (End of inci- 
dent) 


HEHEHE 


‘‘__Good morning, my friend.’’ (Begin- 
ning of new incident) 

‘‘__Good morning, umfundisi, said the 
native assistant.’’ 


‘¢__Where is the young white man?’’ 


By employing this rather Tristram 
Shandyish technique, Mr. Paton sue- 
ceeds in making each episode into a 
satisfying unit. (He divides this 
rather short work into three books.) 
Yet the unity of the work as a whole 
is not destroyed. 

Finally, as is suggested earlier in 
this review, the book has its share 
of weakness in the form of hackneyed 
themes and observations, but certain- 
ly merits reasons for being in its 
freshness of approach to the main 
theme, its setting, and its portrayal 
of a cross section of characters. 


GERTRUDE B. RIVERS 
Associate Professor of English 
Howard Unwwersity 


South Africa in Fiction and 
Biography* 


Each of these three books has its 
setting in South Africa. Two of them 
are portraitures which, though aided 
by the imagination, have their back- 
grounds in personal experiences of 
the South African scene. These are 
the Abrahams novel and the Zulu 
autobiography. Both have value for 
the study of this region and for any- 
one who may be interested in the cul- 
tural conditioning of personality or 
in the Europeanization of the world 
and the various cultural, social, and 
‘‘racial’’ phenomena consequent upon 
that process. The third book, Krepps’ 
The Field of Night, considered from 
this point of view, can be credited 
with having little more than ‘‘a local 
habitation and a name,’’ both Afri- 
ean, but rather arbitrarily so. In The 
Field of Night, we are presented 
South Africa ‘‘a la Hollywood.’’ On 
the jacket, the author is reported as 
having ‘‘spent many years gathering 
research material, studying African 
music and customs’’—he has never 
visited Africa—but the results of his 
research, whatever they may be, are 
not expressed with great credit in his 
writing. Perhaps the book has merit 
as a display of the techniques in- 
volved in the art of producing a 
novel, which might have been its chief 
objective. 

The Path of Thunder undoubtedly 
grew out of the first twenty years of 
Peter Abraham’s life in his native 
South Africa. It reflects the marginal 
status of his own ethnic group, the 
‘Cape Coloured.’’ The action of the 
novel centers about a ‘‘coloured’’ 
youth who was born in a hamlet on 
the high veldt and after acquiring an 
education in Cape Town returned to 
his people as a teacher. Caught in the 


*Peter Abrahams, The Path of Thunder. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. Pp. 
278; Robert W. Krepps, The Field of Night. 
New York: Rinehart & Company, 1948. Pp. 
328; Rebecca Hourwich Reyner, Zulu Wom- 
an. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1948. Pp. 282. 
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meshes of a romance with a local 
Caucasian girl, his life and that of 
his lover were consumed by the im- 
placable flames of race prejudice. 
They died together in a gun battle 
with a mob, fighting for what they 
believed to be the normal rights of 
any two human beings who mutually 
may be attracted. 

Abrahams brings into the racial 
situation which he depicts a Jew and 
his son, representatives of a long- 
suffering people, a Zulu youth whose 
life is a mirror in which the Cape 
Coloured can see the absurdity of 
their own feelings of superiority, and 
a Boer farmer, who carries the local 
creed of white supremacy to his tragic 
death. 

This book is a Harper ‘‘Find.’’ It 
has some weaknesses of style, of dic- 
tion, and of extreme sentimentality, 
even superficiality, but its message 
will be understood by Americans espe- 
cially, and by all people who have 
seen the silly but hideous face of 
racism. 

Zulu Women is the autobiography 
of a South African native woman, as 
recorded and reported by Mrs. Rey- 
her. While primarily unfoiding in 
retrospect the life of one of the wives 
of a Zulu chief, it is at the same 
time a vivid portrayal of the latter’s 
personality in his réle as polygynist, 
ruler of his people, and a link in the 
chain forged by the Europeans for 
the exploitation of native labor. It 
also is a commentary on native cul- 
ture and society during the present 
century, including the impact of Eu- 
ropean civilization upon them. There 
are passages in which these contacts 
are shown to be largely symbiotic: 


Europeans and Zulus live together, and 
yet separately, in a world of their own. They 
pass each other on the roads without a word 
of greating, but get mail in the same post 
office; buy in the same store but at different 
counters, and of different wares; have their 
own schools, churches, languages, and cus- 
toms, their points of contact being for the 
most part shadowy and unreal. 

The South African Government represents 


ultimate authority through its representa- 
tives and magistrates, who confer with the 
tribal chiefs, the direct rulers of the Zulus. 
Tribal customs continue to be enforced by 
these chiefs. But the delineation of Euro- 
pean-Zulu authority and fine points of state 
are remote from the concerns of the average 
Zulu. 

Europeans reach into the Zulu communi- 
ty for workers, as domestics for their homes, 
as the mainstay of manpower for the mines, 
and for every type of unskilled labor. Few 
Europeans, however, either know or care 
what native working and living conditions 
are. (P. 4.) 


We are told something also of the 
caste-like system which has developed 
in South Africa and of the irrational 
position of the ‘‘poor whites’’ and of 
the special status of the Cape Colour- 
ed within it: 

Manual labor is considered ‘‘infradig’’ 
for Europeans. Domestic service is largely 
performed by natives, and so is practically 
all unskilled labor. Translated into every- 
day terms it means that a house-painter is 
white but a native boy goes along to carry 
his bucket of paint; that a poor white 
farmer, unable to employ native help, sits 
on his stoep and watches his crop rot rather 
than harvest it; that all work is involved in 
a caste system based on race, and that the 
white structure of economy depends on a 
continuity of a native labor supply. (P. 75.) 

The King found other accommodations, 
with a Cape coloured family willing to rent 
to him. The colored race in South Africa is 
officially recognized as having an admixture 
of white blood and is regarded as entitled 
to a higher political and social status than 
that of the natives. (P. 105.) 


The book is advertised on the jacket 
as ‘‘the story of a modern woman’s 
rebellion against polygamy,’’ but the 
chief’s personality rather than the 
form of marriage per se would seem 
to have been the principal difficulty. 

Ruth Benedict’s brief preface and 
the beautiful frontispiece by Rich- 
mond Barthé are helpful additions to 
this book, but it is difficult to find 
much of value in the appendix on 
‘‘love philters and beauty aids.’’ 
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There is some odor of the tourist 
and romanticist in the manner of re- 
porting this story. 

Mark Hanna WaArKINS 
Professor of Anthropolgy 
Howard University 


Religion: Its Nature and Functions* 


By the implications of its sub-title, 
this book is concerned with religion 
among aborrginal peoples; neverthe- 
less, it is broader in scope, and to 
some extent constitutes an inquiry 
into the nature and social functions 
of religion, irrespective of any partic- 
ular cultural setting. The limitation 
of the study to data taken almost ex- 
elusively from native cultures is made 
for purposes of methodology: Such 
eultures are less difficult to analyze 
and compare. 

We are not given a clearly-formu- 
lated central theme, although it prob- 
ably may be taken that the objective 
is expressed on page three in the 
statement that ‘‘anthropologists go 
about like bird watchers, with note- 
books, studying actual, living commu- 
nities of all kinds, making careful 
records of how they worship, and try- 
ing to discover why. It is not after 
meaning that the students seek, nor 
any absolute values; they desire only 
to know what is actually being done, 
and what human reasons lie behind 
it. That is the method, essentially, al- 
though of course anthropologists, like 
sensible scientists, have not hesitated 
to plunder the goods of the sociolo- 
gists, historians, psychologists, and 
philosophers. ’’ 

There would seem to be some con- 
tradiction in this statement, for ‘‘try- 
ing to discover why’’ and looking for 
the ‘‘human reasons’’ which presum- 
ably underlie a group of phenomena 
may be regarded as tantamount to 
seeking their meaning. The book 
rather consistently follows this meth- 

*William Howells, The Heathens: Primi- 
tive Man and His Religions. New York: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1948. Pp. 
306. 





od, however, and for the most part is 
a description of a wide range of data 
pertaining to sacred phenomena and 
phenomena verging on the sacred; i.e., 
those aspects of experience which 
have been endowed imaginatively 
with qualities that it is felt must be 
treated with circumspection and the 
manipulation and control of which 
are sought not so much by rational 
analysis and understanding as by 
emotional processes. The principal 
contribution of this book, indeed, is 
its presentation of these data as they 
have been reported from various parts 
of the world: mona and tabu, magic 
and witchcraft, divination, the ani- 
mistic conception of disease and its 
treatment, shamanism, totemism, souls, 
ghosts, demons, gods, other worlds, 
and worship as an art. There is some 
effort toward analysis, classification, 
and comparison of these phenomena 
and there are some generalizations. 


Religious behavior is regarded as a 
product of the interaction of man’s 
organic nature with his cultural and 
social experience: his acute sensitivity 
to his physical environment, his im- 
agination, emotionalism, gregarious- 
ness, high degree of plasticity, aware- 
ness of the genuine difficulty and pre- 
eariousness of life and consequent 
anxiety and foreboding. Religion is 
one of man’s means of adaptation, 
and supplements pragmatism, but it 
is at the same time one of the ways in 
which human nature is molded and 
finds expression, and it is a force in 
social cohesion. ‘‘It is not merely wish 
fulfillment and reassurance of securi- 
ty and regularity. It is an emotional 
release, relief from anxiety and frus- 
tration (shamanism, witches, demons). 
It provides comforting patterns of be- 
havior (tabu, ritual) and in this way 
helps to co-ordinate community life 
and effort. It gives usable explana- 
tions of the universe (totemism, 
myth). And it guards against precise 
fears, like death and disease.’’ (292) 

The book is written in ‘‘popular”’ 
style, and the witticisms at times seem 
almost consciously ‘‘Hootonian,’’ but 
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this should be profitable reading for 
the general public as well as for the 
student. Howells, a physical antropol- 
ogist, has done creditable work out- 
side of his field of specialization. 
Mark Hanna WATKINS 


Fiction and the Life of a People* 


It is most unfortunate that an op- 
pressed group in a ‘‘free’’ land has 
no social life or culture, art, science, 
business, or literature, that is not 
tainted by the sourness of its oppres- 
sion. As more and more freedom en- 
sues, this taint diminishes. But while 
it is present (and it will be for Ne- 
groes in the United States for a long 
time yet), it must be handled in the 
most therapeutic way. And there seem 
to be doubts as to what is the most 
therapeutic way. 

Take the field of the arts, for ex- 
ample. The arts grow from and are 
pointed toward the soul of the human 
being, as human being, not in his less 
significant capacities as individual 
within a specific society, or as member 
of a club, such as the Negro race. It 
is obvious that the artist must create 
from the dust around him, whatever 
its color and components: but his aim 
must always be at least as high as the 
highest in his medium. And when 
someone proposes to study an artistic 
growth, he must do so with that un- 
derstanding. 

So, when a critic and historian sets 
out to collect and evaluate the prod- 
uct of Negro fiction, he is bound by 
this preeminent artistic law. He can- 
not say as Professor Hugh M. Gloster 
says in his Preface to Negro Voices in 
Fiction: ‘‘Since this book is concerned 
not so much with literary appraisal 
as with racial expression, artistic 
evaluation has been avoided except 
for the oceasional employment of 
terms indicating the quality of a 
work,’’ 

He cannot, for many reasons. First, 
it is not possible to appraise ‘‘racial 
*Hugh M. Gloster, Negro Voices in Amer- 
ican Fiction. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. 295. 


expression”’ in an art form like fiction 
without being co-primarily concerned 
with literary purposes and skill. As 
many renowned scholars have told 
him, notably John Livingston Lowes 
in Convention and Revolt in Poetry, 
he cannot separate a thing said in 
literature from the way it is said, 
arbitrarily as he would pare an apple. 
The thing and the way are always 
deeply intertwined, both growing 
from the heart of the creator, and are 
nearly always inseparable. 

Second, if he could, his results 
would not be worth the energy. They 
would be sociological fruit from a 
literary tree, incapable of full use by 
either sociologist or literary critic. 
Third, worthwhile criticism of any- 
thing must begin by paralleling the 
grooves of the thing itself. Fourth, to 
follow a bent like this one is to do the 
Negro writer the serious injustice of 
making him yield to his besetting sin 
of self-consciousness, and become less 
and less an artist through the destrue- 
tion of his ‘‘psychie distance.’’ And 
so on and on, 

As a matter of truth, Professor 
Gloster does not do what he an- 
nounced in that quotation; but the 
fact that he tried impairs seriously 
what might have been a very signifi- 
cant and necessary book. We who are 
followers of Vernon Louis Parrington 
and T. K. Whipple are always anxi- 
ous to welcome a new author who is 
going to take his literature from the 
stuff of society and vice versa. But 
we are disappointed when Parring- 
ton’s chief method (and the chief 
eause of his success)—namely, the 
wholeness of writer, his dream, his 
society, and the inscrutable currents 
of the world-time—is not more closely 
followed. 

Instead of a true and deeply im- 
pressive story of the Negro writer in 
American fiction, therefore, Profes- 
sor Gloster has done a careful and 
workmanlike Companion to the Study 
of the Negro Writer in Fiction. He 
paints in quite adequate social back- 
grounds—although here and there he 
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quite needlessly uses secondary 
sources for the obvious primary ones, 
as for example his use of Brawley’s 
A Social History of the American Ne- 
gro as a reference for slavery and re- 
construction events. He summarizes 
many novels and short stories, and 
their atmospheres, although giving 
much room to some third and fourth 
rate material (like some of Dunbar’s 
short stories) and none at all to some 
recent stuff that is provocative, and 
at least as important as most of his 
titles. I refer, for example, to William 
Attaway’s Blood on the Forge 
(1941), Chester B. Himes’ Jf He 
Hollers Let Him Go (1945)—about 
the increasingly significant Los 
Angeles Negro community — and 
Oscar Michaeux’s The Case of Mrs. 
Wingate (1944) and his The Story of 
Dorothy Stanfield (1946). Professor 
Gloster, incidentally, devotes five 
pages to three of Michaeux’s less ex- 
citing early novels. 

In research, he has been most in- 
dustrious, and his historical sense is 
sound. . He has included many good 
helps for readers and students in his 
‘‘Bibliography’’ and ‘‘Notes.’’ In 
view of the historical significance of 
the first novel by an American Negro, 
however, Professor Gloster should be 
informed that Arthur B. Spingarn 
(while dedicating the new Spingarn 
Collection at Howard University last 
June) emphatically stated that Wil- 
liam Wells Brown’s Clotel, or The 
President’s Daughter was not that 
novel, 

One very interesting characteristic 
of Negro Voices in Fiction is its net- 
work of cross-reference. Precursors, 
prototypes, analogues, and the like 
are traced with some care. Perhaps 
the author goes a little far afield with 
this kind of thing, bordering at times 
on sheer guesswork and suspicion; 
but the process adds some life and 
stimulation to the book. 

Professor Gloster’s style is clear 
and consecutive, though a little lack- 
ing in excitement as though the ‘‘doc- 
toral dissertationing’’ were not com- 


pletely out of his system. Another 
possible explanation goes back to his 
overall plan. If you are writing a 
book about avowed artists in litera- 
ture, and try to avoid the thing the 
literary artist most delights in, you 
may always have difficulty holding 
your drive. 

The main story about Negro Voices 
in Fiction, though, is this: back in 
1937, Sterling Brown, required to 
stay within a limit of 150 text pages, 
turned out in The Negro in American 
Fiction a significant study of the Ne- 
gro as fictional subject and author. 
He was interested in expression, too, 
American expression in fact. But he 
did not overlook root factors and 
artistic considerations. 

Since that time, at least fifteen pub- 
lished novels and books of short 
stories have been added to the nearly 
one hundred then available for study. 
Their type and social emphasis, and 
the new publishing opportunities they 
represent make a review of the whole 
field imperative at this time. Profes- 
sor Gloster has accepted that chal- 
lenge, although his emphasis is slight- 
ly (and legitimately) different from 
Professor Brown’s. 

He has lived up to his responsibili- 
ty of giving us information on these 
new trends, and of reporting the 
whole development in the light of new 
happenings. In the process, however, 
he has simply forgotten that fiction 
is literature; and that the purpose of 
literature is to bring vision and depth 
and revelation, not just to inform. 

JOHN LOVELL, JR., 
Associate Professor of English 


Howard Unwersity 


News About the Race* 
Whether you believe with Thomas 
Jefferson that a free press is the corn- 
erstone of a nation’s liberty or with 
Stephen Crane that it is ‘‘a game 
where his error scores the player vic- 
tory while another’s skill wins death,”’ 


*Vishnu V. Oak, The Negro Newspaper. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1948. 
Pp. 169. 
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you will have to admit that Ameri- 
cans are news-crazy. Americans are 
guided by newspapers consciously and 
subconsciously. Every little crowd 
has its bawling organ. 

News can mean so many things. 
Not always does it mean giving out 
with something new. It is telling the 
people what they know and believe 
(to win their subscriptions). It is 
running errands for them. It is mak- 
ink them eat from your hand. It is 
self-praise and self-pity; and some- 
times riding roughshod over known 
truth to win a point. 

If Negroes in America were treated 
just like other people, there would 
certainly be no Negro press. Because 
their slight differences from the norm 
are so unreasonably exaggerated, they 
must have hundreds of special news- 
papers—to protect their egos, to at- 
tack their real or fancied enemies, to 
sing their praises, usually exagger- 
atedly. Most times, these newspapers 
are created by raw crusaders, rather 
than by men who have come naturally 
to the publishing trade. And there 
are so few trained and talented jour- 
nalists in their midst, that Negro 
newspapers as a rule are put together 
haphazardly. 

For these reasons, an imaginative 
and systematic study of the Negro 
press—such as Vishnu V. Oak’s The 
Negro Newspaper purports to be— 
should be a character sketch of the 
greatest interest. But Dr. Oak’s book 
is far from that. 

He proposes to evaluate the Negro 
newspaper not as journalism or pub- 
lic service, but as business. This 
volume is first of a series on The Ne- 
gro Entrepreneur. That seems to 
mean that anything said about the 
literary or journalistic parts of the 
subject is said in passing. And so, 
according to the author’s much-re- 
peated explanation, the book is really 
about Negro newspaper publishers, 
against whom Dr. Oak seems to have 
some kind of grudge. 

As the subject develops, the reader 
gets more and more confused. After 





a highly subjective author’s ‘‘Fore- 
word’’ and an ‘‘Introduction’’ by an- 
other writer, our author launches into 
‘A Critical Evaluation of the Negro 
Newspaper (Favorable)’’ and then 
‘*A Critical Evaluation of the Negro 
Newspaper (Unfavorable).’’ All this 
happens before we have been given so 
much as a spoonful of factual infor- 
mation with which to support such 
‘‘eritical’’ (?) evaluations. 

About halfway through the book, 
the by-now-not-so-gentle reader is 
brought up to a chapter heading that 
goes: ‘‘How the Negro Newspaper 
Functions.’’ Now at last, he says to 
himself, we get to the facts, the re- 
sults of the research, the book itself. 
But no, not much there: only a few 
scattered details about number and 
circulation of these papers, their sub- 
seription rates and ‘‘general’’ poli- 
cies, and a few more digs at our au- 
thor’s pet peeves among the publish- 
ers. When he gets on the interesting 
subject of the scope and value of pub- 
lishing establishments, the best our 
author can do is to make a guess for 
1948 on the basis of G. James Flem- 
ing’s estimates of 1935, and to confess 
(without much shame) that ‘‘infor- 
mation on business circumstances of 
the Negro Press is virtually impossi- 
ble to secure.’’ 

Reader, now fully confused, wants 
to know what 7s this book all about if 
that last statement is true. And it 
obviously is true from this research- 
er’s standpoint. Reader hopelessly 
continues, however, through the mazes 
of ‘‘News Coverage and General 
Makeup,’’ ‘‘News-Gathering Agen- 
cies,’’ and ‘‘ Advertising.’ 

He is incredulous when he comes to 
Chapter 9, finds it ten pages long, and 
entitled, ‘‘A Brief History of the 
Negro Newspaper.’’ The history is 
brief to the bone, and what is more, 
includes in its ten, four pages on 
‘‘Negro Magazines Today.’’ Dr. 
Oak’s average page, incidentally, con- 
tains about two hundred words. 

His last chapter, ‘‘Suggestions for 
Improvement,’’ is entirely impres- 
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sionistic and inconsequential. His 
‘* Appendix 1—Bibliography’”’ is valu- 
able, though far from comprehensive. 
His ‘‘ Appendix II—Directory of Ne- 
gro Newspapers’’ is not his work (but 
admittedly taken from other sources) ; 
has not been carefully checked, coor- 
dinated, or brought up to date; and 
is therefore not accurate. This fact 
would not be pressed if in portions of 
the book where he cudgels his enemies 
Dr. Oak did not make so grand a 
point of being up to date. 

And so a valuable opportunity is 
almost completely lost. The book, be- 
sides, is characterized by loose, murky 
writing, fuzzy thinking, little sound 
analysis or criticism. Dr. Oak is 
against those who oppose the Demo- 
cratic party, his particular set of 
moral and business principles, and 
the Church Wilberforce. He has al- 
most no new facts to add to the stand- 
ard works on this subject, and does 
not even do the highly desirable job 
of organizing all our present knowl- 
edge about Negro newspapers. He 
even waters down his secondary 
sources by including, in authoritative 
places, comments of the teenagers in 
his classes. 

Critical histories of the Negro 
newspaper must be done often, and 
should be done often. It would be a 
great relief to see a really good one 
done now. Such a book would be of 
important reference value; would cor- 
rect many false impressions; would 
elarify journalistic influences among 
minority groups and in _ political 
circles; and might even assist the Ne- 
gro press to a systematic improve- 
ment of its own lot. 

But the chances are that Dr. Oak 
will not write it. 

JOHN LOvELL, JR. 


Southern Scenes* 


The role of the frontier in Ameri- 
ean history has been a favored theme 


*Everett Dick, The Dixie Frontier: A 
Social History of the Southern Frontier 
from the First Transmontane Beginnings 
to the Civil War. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1948. Pp, 374. 


of American historians ever since 
Frederick Jackson Turner published 
his brilliant essay on the influence of 
the frontier. The latest monograph 
treating this general theme is Profes- 
sor Dick’s, Dixie Frontier. It cannot 
be said that it adds very much to our 
interpretation of the influence of the 
frontier as a force in American his- 
tory. 

Professor Dick never defines the 
Southern frontier ; therefore the read- 
er must presume that the whole area 
west of the Alleghenies and south of 
the Ohio constituted the Southern 
frontier. This is as it is treated in 
this work. It is obvious that such an 
extensive area cannot be treated as a 
whole, What was the frontier in Ken- 
tucky was not the frontier of Louisi- 
ana or of Texas, The forces contribut- 
ing to the frontier movement in dif- 
ferent areas of the South differed, and 
to not recognize this is a serious error. 
A further fault in the work is a con- 
fusion in the time element. This 
erows out of the first error. In each 
chapter of the work frontier life of 
1787 is discussed along with frontier 
life of the 1850’s. The life on the 
frontier at one date was not the life 
as it was to be in a different area 
some sixty vears later. Yet the Dizie 
Frontier makes no attempt to distin- 
quish the changes which took place 
over the years, 

The very conception of a ‘‘Dixie’’ 
frontier may be open to question. The 
social and economie forces at work on 
the frontier in Kentucky were not 
those at play in the Alabama delta 
and in Louisiana. Possibly, slavery 
was the main connecting influence. 
The fine shading of difference grow- 
ing out of economic influences in the 
South are not clarified. The essential 
role of the Southern frontier as a 
competitive force with the Old South 
is overlooked, as it has been generally 
by historians who wish, instead, to 
stress the apparent unity in Southern 
social history. This unity never 
existed. 

Professor Dick’s treatment of his 
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subject should attract popular inter- 
est, though the professional historians 
may question his methods. The short 
chapters are more anecdotal than fac- 
tual. The examples given are too 
few, scattering, and unsubstantiated 
to establish historical accuracy. Such 
an important subject deserves a 
more intensive and serious treatment. 
This is not to say that extensive re- 
search is not evident, for it is. It is 
evident that the author has read far 
and fruitfully. Possibly in attempt- 
ing to escape the customary dryness 
with which historians are charged 
the author has gone to the other ex- 
treme. 

On questions of fact Professor Dick 
may find some who will differ with 
him. In his diseussion of slavery he 
makes it appear that that institution 
was most beneficent for the slave. One 
may doubt the assertion that the small 
slaveowner treated his Negroes much 
as his own sons, unless, of course, 
they did happen to be his sons. Even 
on the frontier, slavery was never the 
gentle patriarchal institution such as 
Dr. Dick seems to believe that it was. 

Of particular value is the bibliog- 
raphy of the Southern frontier. Many 
little known, but valuable works are 
cited. The future historian may use 
them to better account than has Dr. 
Diels. 

Wiuuston H. Lorron 
Assistant Professor of History 
Howard University 


The Disruption of American 
Democracy* 


The ‘‘American Democracy’’ to 
which Professor Nichols refers in his 
title is the Democratic party whose 
history he analyzes during the tu- 
multous period of 1856-61. The ‘‘dis- 
ruption’’ of the party during those 
years is so strikingly comparable to 
the divisiveness of the party in 1948 
that Professor Nichols’ book is excep- 
tionally timely. It is certainly a 








*Roy Franklin Nichols, The Disruption of 
American Democracy. New York: The Mace- 
millan Company, 1948. Pp. 612. 


thorough and scholarly treatment of 
a political crisis which was so acute 
as to profoundly alter the course of 
American political development. ‘‘The 
Disruption of American Democracy”’ 
is an excellent account of the most 
critical period in the history of that 
wondrous assortment of strange bed- 
fellows which has been named the 
Democratic party. 

As Professor Nichols points out, the 
typical American party is a loose fed- 
eration of state machines who com- 
bine into a national organization only 
upon the occasion of a presidential 
campaign. During the four years be- 
tween national elections the national 
party exists primarily in the form of 
a national committee which bears 
some considerable semblance to a 
skeleton from which the flesh has 
fallen away. The author’s analysis of 
the substance of the party aptly re- 
veals diverse groups which were to 
be united periodically and guided by 
a weak central organization. The 
period under Professor Nichols’ mi- 
croscope was one in which the par- 
ty’s divisions were so deep and its 
leadership so weak that the Democ- 
racy suffered a calamity whose ef- 
feets have not yet worn off. 

Just as it has been said that frac- 
tious elements of the party are still 
fighting the Civil War, so too his- 
torians still argue the causes of that 
repressible {or was it irrepressible? ] 
conflict. Professor Nichols says that 
‘‘neople fight under the stress of 
hyperemotionalism.” The superten- 
sion leading to the war was the ‘‘con- 
fusion of a growing state’’—a rapid- 
ly inereasing population, the creating 
of new communities, and the great 
variety of realized and _ potential 
wealth. The rapid and uneven rate 
of growth created a social problem 
which the statesmen and politicians 
of the day could not handle. The au- 
thor justifiably coneludes that the 
evolving political system reflected this 
predicament. He finds that the party 
leaders understood the fact that they 
were operating in a political federal- 
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ism but failed to understand that 
there also existed a cultural federal- 
ism. The lack of understanding of 
this cultural federation coupled with 
constant political agitation constitut- 
ed one of the primary reasons for the 
war.’’ The baffling problem was not 
how to maintain a balance among 
states but how to preserve a balance 
among a number of emotional units 
or attitudes. It was this that proved 
beyond the political capacity of the 
time.’’ 

The author’s detailed explorations 
are primarily concerned with an ex- 
amination of the divisions in the Dem- 
ocratic party. These cleavages were 
much deeper and more serious than 
any existing in the rival Republican 
party. The Republicans cold claim 
considerable consensus among their 
members on the basic question of slav- 
ery while the Democrats fought ‘‘to 
quiet such divisive attitudes as anti- 
slaverism in the North and south- 
ernism in the South by encouraging 
such cohesive attitudes as national- 
ism.” Unhappily for Democracy, no 
unifying formula could be found. A 
splintered party went down to defeat 
before the more solidly organized Re- 
publicans in 1860. The refusal of 
many of the people to accept the re- 
sults of the election then brought on 
the war itself. As Professor Nichols 
states this thesis: 


War broke out because no means had been 
devised to curb the extravagant use of the 
divisive forces. Statesmanship seemed pov- 
erty-stricken. The work of the nationalists 
who sought to find a formula with which to 
overcome the divisive attitudes was vain. 
Too few even saw the need for the formula; 
they ran heedlessly down the path to dis- 
ruption. The war was the product of this 
chaotic lack of system in ascertaining and 
directing the public will, a chaos exploited 
with little regard for the welfare of the 
general public by irresponsible and blind 
operators of local political machinery un- 
checked by any adequate central organiza- 
tion. 


Many students of the Civil War 
will regard the author’s political ex- 
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positions as an oversimplification of 
the causes of the war; nevertheless, 
this interpretation is both an impor- 
tant addition to the histories of the 
period but also affords an interesting 
parallel to the comprehension of the 
coalition which forms the Democratic 
party today. Democracy’s divisive- 
ness over the question of slavery 
brought about its defeat in 1860. In 
view of the party’s present disrup- 
tion on the matter of civil rights, 
what does the future hold for it? Pro- 
fessor Nichols doesn’t direct himself 
to this question of course but those 
who read his study of a past epoch 
may find considerable enlightenment. 

VINCENT J. BROWNE 

Assistant Professor of Government 

Howard Umversity 


A Man Called White* 


The publication of Walter White’s 
autobiography in October, 1948 coin- 
cided to some extent with two signifi- 
cant events. One was the conflict be- 
tween Mr. White and W. E. B. Du- 
Bois which led to the latter’s dismis- 
sal as an officer of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Color- 
ed People; the other was found in the 
new prominence of the civil rights is- 
sue as the 1948 Presidential cam- 
paigns came down the home stretch. 
‘Man Called White’’ may appropri- 
ately be reviewed in the aura of these 
episodes. 

The N.A.A.C.P. was organized in 
1909 to promote the interests, par- 
ticularly civil libertian, of the most 
abused racial minority in the United 
States. Mr. White has worked with 
the organization continuously since 
he first became associated with it in 
1918. He has been its executive sec- 
retary since 1931; thus, he is better 
able than anyone else to describe the 
triumphs and defeats which the N.A. 
A.C.P. has experienced in its forty 
years. Mr. White’s autobiography is 
in large part that story. 

Mr. White has represented and 


*Walter White, 4 Man Called White. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1948. Pp. 382. 
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spoken for the N.A.A.C.P. for such a 
long time that one almost thinks of 
the two names as being synonymous. 
Indeed, when the much publicized 
clash between DuBois and him broke 
out into the open, there were mem- 
bers who took the position that the 
Association suffered from too much 
White. Much of this criticism against 
Mr. White probably is unwarranted. 
Anyone in such a position for a con- 
siderable period of time would come 
to personify the organization in some 
fashion and develop considerable in- 
fluence in the organization’s policy. 
Mr. White’s weight in the N.A.A.C.P. 
is no more, probably, considerably 
less, than that of John L. Lewis in the 
United Mine Workers or that of Wil- 
liam Green in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Every organized group 
becomes articulate through some par- 
ticular spokesman. 

Mr. White’s book gives no hint of 
disunity within the ranks of the 
N.A.A.C.P.; rather, one gets the idea 
that the active workers constitute a 
solid core. However, it is clear from 
his accounts that the Association 
never has had an abundance of 
money, nor, for that matter, has it 
found easy the getting of really active 
support of the masses. There is no 
doubt that the objectives of the N.A. 
A.C.P. are heartily endorsed by Ne- 
groes as a whole, but all too few dis- 
play the assertiveness and enthusiasm 
to fight the good battle the N.A.A. 
C.P. is waging. Mr. White has not 
discovered the paths that lead to the 
‘‘erass-roots’’ (it’s a popular word 
these days). He is keenly aware of 
the great issues before us but some- 
how one feels that there is something 
lacking. His autobiography is full of 
incidents referring to the prominent 
people he has met during his career 
—the associations with artists, intel- 
lectuals, and politicians. One some- 
how gets the notion that here is 
where the fault may be. Is it possi- 
ble that Mr. White has fallen into 
the trap that awaits the unwitting 
intellectual who soars so high in his 


thinking and planning that he loses 
his feeling of earthiness? 

But ‘‘A Man Called White’’ is an 
excellent book. The author has an 
easy style. He has a story to tell, and 
he tells it well. It is not merely the 
story of a man’s life but the story, an 
incomplete one, of course, of the cur- 
rent struggle to secure the rights of 
men. One fears that those who need 
to read the story of the Negro’s own 
fight will not read it. Whatever the 
audience he reaches, Walter White 
has earned his title as an American 
leader. 

VINCENT J. BROWNE 


Beauty and the Beast* 


The volume here reviewed repre- 
sents the cooperative effort of thir- 
teen eminent clergymen and religious 
workers. It is in part an exposition of 
the guiding principles and tenets of 
the Christian religion as these relate 
to human relations. Against these 
norms of conduct, it deseribes and 
evaluates the deviations represented 
by the pattern of race relations, main- 
ly Negro-white relations, in the 
United States. A third consideration 
of the volume is that of examining the 
resources of the Christian religion, 
both institutional and _ individual, 
with a view to formulating ways by 
which these resources may be utilized 
to the end of making the existing ra- 
cial pattern more consistent with the 
norms of Christianity. 

The manner in which present-day 
practices in race relations have de- 
parted from the norms of Christian 
conduct is clearly delineated in the 
first two essays and becomes the cen- 
tral thread which unifies the thirteen 
essays of the volume. The ramifica- 
tions of un-Christian-like conduct 
upon other aspects of social relations 
are carefully considered. Differential 
treatment of individuals on the basis 
of racial identification is not in accord 
with the Christian ideals of the 


*William Stuart Nelson (ed.), The Chris- 
tian Way in Race Relations. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1948. Pp. 256. 
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‘*brotherhood of man’’ and _ the 
‘‘fatherhood of God’’; nor _ are 
thought and action when based upon 
racial differences consistent with the 
concept of the ‘‘universalism of the 
Christian community.’’ 

Of particular interest to students 
of human relations is the group of 
essays which considers the basic dif- 
ficulties confronting the organized 
Christian community in its effort to 
gain greater acceptance of its formu- 
lations for human conduct. The rela- 
tion of the church to other institution- 
al forces is discussed. The effort of 
the church and the individual Chris- 
tian to translate Christian ideals into 
social realities is often counteracted 
by secular forces in the realm of eco- 
nomics, politics, and other aspects of 
the social. There is frank recognition 
of the fact that in most instances the 
church is not so well prepared for a 
program of dynamic action in race re- 
lations as are other agencies which 
are equipped to bring about a con- 
summation of their objectives in this 
area. The church’s way is ‘‘painful 
and slow.’’ Moreover, the church 
loses much of its potential appeal and 
cannot sit in judgment on other 
groups and institutions, for too often 
it is guilty of the practices it would 
condemn. This viewpoint is stated by 
the following sentence: ‘‘A careful 
scrutiny of the points raised in this 
chapter .. . compels the view that the 
church cannot promise to solve the 
economic, social and political prob- 
lems’’ (p. 94). 

In recognition of the weaknesses in- 
herent in both the organized church 
and in human nature, the remaining 
essays consider the manner by which 
the Christian formulations may be 
made more effective. The premise of 
these essays is that it is the organized 
church and its followers—and not 
Christianity—which has failed. The 
teachings of Christianity remain vital 
and capable of realization. The task 
of the Christian community, then, is 
to make the Christian way of life 
operative. 


Two major ways are open to the 
church: ‘‘The first way is through 
ideological direction, or guidance in 
right thinking; the second and more 
limited way is through leadership in 
social action’’ (p. 115). The major 
emphasis of the essays, as suggested 
by the quotation above, is upon the re- 
conditioning of the individual Chris- 
tian in order to effectuate more de- 
sirable changes. Yet, it should be 
pointed out, historically this is pre 
cisely what the church has done in 
all periods, trying first one technique 
and then another, while the disen- 
chantment of the world has continued. 
It is patent that more appealing 
norms of conduct have arisen to chal- 
lenge the dominance of the church in 
the control of human conduct. The 
position of the church in the modern 
world, to which race problems are pe- 
culiar, is different from the position 
which it enjoyed during the Middle 
Ages, for example. The value sys- 
tems of the two periods are different. 
The search for techniques for making 
the Christian way of life effective to- 
day involves more than a bland faith 
in reconditioning the individual by 
calling attention to ideals. Moreover, 
something more dynamic than a limi- 
ted program of action is needed. It is 
only through a careful examination 
of what is involved in the process of 
secularization and its challenge to re- 
ligious authority that the organized 
Christian community may _ evolve 
techniques for making the church a 
more potent factor in shaping human 
conduct. It is enough to suggest that 
something more radical than the pro- 
gram suggested by this volume is nec- 
essary if the church is to make a pro- 
found impact upon the modern social 
system. 

This volume grows out of a series 
of papers delivered at a meeting of 
the Institute of Religion, which is 
sponsored by the School of Religion 
of Howard University. Like most 
works which are the result of collabo- 
ration, the volume has an uneven 
character. On the whole, however, 
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it must be regarded as a valuable 
document. It adds the weight of re- 
ligious authority to the mounting vol- 
ume of protest against contemporary 
racial practices. Of further signifi- 
cance is the fact that it represents 
an adventure in self-criticism on the 
part of an institution in an area 
which has not often been subjected 
to critical examination. 

G. FRANKLIN EDWARDS 

Instructor in Sociology 

Howard University 


Report to the People* 


The supporters of the claim that this 
country needs a corps of public ser- 
vants who, in addition to possessing 
administrative acumen are passion- 
ately devoted to their “calling,” will 
be encouraged by the publication of 
All Manner of Men. For this volume 
is a commentary on its author, Mal- 
colm Ross, as public servant as well 
as an account of the wartime agency, 
the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee, which he directed for several 
years. It is fortunate for the public 
that the record of this controversial 
agency was not buried in some gov- 
ernment mausoleum. A conscientious 
public servant has now made it avail- 
able in what may be regarded as a re- 
port to the people. 

All Manner of Men is largely an 
account of the successes and failures 
of the Fair Employment Practices 
Committee. The specific factors which 
made for success or failure are re- 
ported for individual cases which 
were brought to the agency’s atten- 
tion. Three general variables were 
found in every case with which the 


agency dealt: government, manage- 
ment, and the labor union. The re- 


view of these cases leads the author 
to suggest that success in the fight 
against discrimination in employment 
is achieved only in those instances 
where two parties to the dispute in 
question are committed to the prac- 





*Maleolm Ross, All Manner of Men. New 
York: Reynal and Hiteheock, 1948. Pp. 314. 


tice of fair employment. Comparing 
these parties to a triangle, the author 
declares: ‘‘If the government is com- 
pletely supported by either the em- 
ployer or the union, the dispute is 
settled. Or, if the employer and union 
completely fill out their lines the thing 
is done without need for the govern- 
ment base line; that is even better” 
(p. 166). 

There is a sensitive recognition of 
the role of public opinion and indi- 
vidual leadership qualities in influenc- 
ing the disputants. In line with this 
recognition, the author devotes con- 
siderable space to the discussion of 
race prejudice as a social phenomenon 
and to the part played by individuals 
and groups in creating an atmosphere 
in which such attitudes thrive. In 
addition, frequent interpolations on 
the administrative process and admin- 
istrative agencies are made by the au- 
thor. 

One of the interesting facts fur- 
nished by the volume is the percent- 
age of cases reported to the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee which 
involved the Federal government as 
employer. ‘‘Twenty-five per cent of 
all complaints filed with FEPC in- 
volved government services’’ (p. 43). 
Indeed, in an overall sense there was 
weak support of the agency by the 
government ; for not only did the Fair 
Employment Practices Committee 
lack enforcement powers for its deci- 
sions, but numerous individual con- 
gressmen and a congressional commit- 
tee provided impediments to its work 
through tactics which gave encourage- 
ment to those who were not inclined 
to obey its findings. 

The lesson to be learned from the 
experiences of the wartime Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee is that 
fair employment may be achieved, es- 
pecially when government and public 
opinion support this objective. The 
publication of this volume is timely, 
therefore, inasmuch as it comes at a 
period when there is agitation for a 
permanent Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Committee. The factual knowl- 
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edge which it provides is of education- 
al value; it should serve to create a 
more enlightened opinion about an is- 


sue which has been shrouded in myth 
and misstatement. 
G, FRANKLIN EDWARDS 


NOTES FROM RECENT BOOKS 


Marion THOMPSON WRIGHT 


Making Education More Functional 


It is to be expected that there will 
be phases of one’s vocation which will 
not be characterized by the play 
spirit but when it is possible to read 
of significent applications of the prin- 
ciples of education through the me- 
dium of the novel, a twofold purpose 
is served. Fair is the Morning’ and 
Separate Star represent the very suc- 
cessful attempt by Loula Grace Erd- 
man to show in an interesting and 
provocative manner how young teach- 
ers may integrate their school activi- 
ties with the needs of the community. 
In these days of the ‘‘community 
school’’ idea, this is a real contribu- 
tion. These two books depict how dif- 
ferent types of small communities 
called for and permitted the use of 
varied approaches to the problems of 
the schools and the areas which they 
served. At the same time that func- 
tional applications of a basic philos- 
ophy of education are being concrete- 
ly illustrated, the enjoyment which 
accompanies the reading of an inter- 
esting story is permitted. Both of 
the books can be read with a great 
deal of profit by beginning teachers 
and also by those of many years teach- 
ing experience who want to improve 
the quality of the service which they 
are rendering. Citizens would do well 
to examine them in order that they 
may more intelligently understand 
the purpose and funetions of the 
school. Although the books are in- 
dependent of each other, it might be 
well to read Separate Star first since 
the timing of its story precedes Fair 
is the Morning. 


1Loula Grace Erdman, Fair is the Morn- 
ing. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 
1945. Pp. 186. 

2________. Separate Star. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1944. Pp. 200. 


Gertrude’s New House® is another 
venture into the field of functional 
education. In a simple and very ele- 
mentary manner, this booklet demon- 
strates how third grade children can 
be assisted in the improvement of 
their living conditions in rural areas. 
Here again, the school has reached 
into the community and shown the 
adult members how they can make a 
real home of a ramshambled dwelling 
through the use of inexpensive mate- 
rials, 

The School Comes to the Farmer* 
will be of special interest to those 
who are acquainted in more or less 
degree with the educational contribu- 
tions of Booker T. Washington 
through his work at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute in Alabama. The School Comes 
to the Farmer is a short autobiog- 
raphical sketch of the life of T. M. 
Campbell, who in 1899 set out, penni- 
less, to reach Tuskegee to get the edu- 
eation which his father did not feel 
he needed. The statement of the Su- 
perintendent of the Farm that he got 
more work from his team of mules 
and took better care of them than did 
any other boy was his passport to the 
training which enabled him to realize 
his goal of securing an education and 
later to fill suecessfully positions 
which permitted him to do so much 
to improve the farming and living 
conditions of people in Alabama, 
West Africa and other states in this 
country. This account of the appli- 
eations of Dewey’s educational phi- 


3Willie Mae Miles et al., Gertrude’s New 
House, Florida: The Florida Committee for 
the Improvement of the Applied Economics 
Part of the Teacher Edueation Program. 
1946. Pp. 51. 

47. M. Campbell, The School Comes to 
the Farmer. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1947. Pp. 64. 
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losophy around the time that this 
philosophy was being formulated con- 
tains many lessons which are just as 
apropos today as they were in that 
period. 

Large Was Our Bounty’ is an ap- 
proach to the responsibility of the 
schools to the nation in another area. 
In its 1948 yearbook, the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment of the National Education 
Association attempts to focus atten- 
tion upon a very important need if 
the natural resources of this country 
are to be saved from ruthless waste 
because of ignorance and willful ne- 
glect. In addition to introductory 
chapters which discuss the need for 
concern and the basic prinéiples 
which should guide efforts in this 
area, there are reported many in- 
stances of what is actually being done 
by schools in various sections of the 
country to develop an appreciation 
of the need to conserve the nation’s 
natural resources and an understand- 
ing of the ways by which it can be 
accomplished. 

For those persons who want to get 
a pictorial view of the natural re- 
sources of the United States the edi- 
tors of Look have provided several 
books filled with pictures of the coun- 
try as a whole and of nine regions 
in particular. The volume, The South® 
presents numerous views of places of 
beauty and historical interest of a sec- 
tion of the country which is rich in 
natural resources and historical lore. 
The commentaries running through- 
out the book assist in providing the 
data upon which a clearer under- 
standing of the story and the geog- 
raphy of the different places can be 
based. School people will find these 
volumes an auditory aid of supreme 
value in their work in the social 
studies and natural sciences. 

Democratic, Action Centered Edu- 


5Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, Large Was our Bounty. 
Washington: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1948. Pp. 216. 

SEditors of Look, The South, Boston: 
Toughton Mifflin Co., 1947. Pp. 393. 


cation epitomizes the philosophy of 
education which Peters and those who 
collaborated with him in the Miami 
Experiment sought to implement con- 
eretely in the teaching of history and 
the social studies. For many years, 
Peters has been advocating education- 
al procedures which place emphasis 
upon doing rather than upon know- 
ing. He conceives of the function of 
the school as one in which curricular 
experiences provide opportunities for 
developing democratic behavior pat- 
terns which will enable pupils to get 
exercise in acting out democratically 
the practices that will permit them 
to improve present and in the near 
future activities. Teaching High 
School History and Social Studies for 
Citizenship Training’ through a series 
of bulletins and descriptions of class- 
room activities shows how history and 
other social studies can be used as 
media for coming to grips with live 
problems of today and allowing the 
pupils to discuss programs of actions 
for improving undesirable conditions 
in their communities. The emphasis 
upon the use of history for throwing 
light on situations which are familiar 
to the pupils is strongly urged. This 
vertical study of history makes for a 
clearer understanding of present day 
phenomena and gives purpose to a 
study of the past for the pupils which 
would hardly obtain in the usual 
chronological development of past 
eras. Evaluations of results showed 
that the experimental groups learned 
as much and in most instances more 
information than did the control 
groups but in democratic practices 
and behaviors, the experimental pu- 
pils exceeded those who had been 
taught by traditional methods. For 
those who are interested in learning 
how to use history and the other so- 
cial studies in training pupils for real 
citizenship living, this book will be a 
real inspiration and help. 








7Charles C. Peters, Teaching High School 
History and Social Studies for Citizenship 
Training, Coral Gables: The University of 
Miami, 1948. Pp. 192. 
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Whereas the above mentioned book 
seeks to emphasize doing rather than 
knowing, the Eighteenth Yearbook of 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies on Audio-Visual Materials 
and Methods in the Social Studies® 
seeks to show teachers in this field 
how they can enliven and give rich 
meanings to curricular activities in 
the social studies through the use of 
appropriate supplementary sensory 
experiences. The psychological justi- 
fication for the use of such aids is 
very well presented. The lessons to 
be learned from the use of such tech- 
niques by the armed services are 
pointed up in a clear fashion. The 
role of the teacher in the use of these 
aids is described under varying ecir- 
cumstances of administrative set up. 
In subsequent chapters, the advan- 
tages and procedures of the many 
types of audio-visual materials avail- 
able to the teachers of the social 
studies are provided with much de- 
tail. This yearbook can be used to 
great advantage by those teachers who 
want to develop in their pupils func- 
tional understanding of the social 
studies. 


Toward World Unity 


The ninth yearbook of The John 
Dewey Society addresses itself to In- 
tercultural Attitudes in the Making.® 
The fact that this learned society has 
considered it advisable to devote its 
most recent yearbook to this subject 
indicates the seriousness with which 
many of the outstanding educators of 
the country are attempting to build 
a groundwork for a lasting peace. The 
basic principles in intercultural edu- 
cation are set forth by one of the 
foremost leaders in the educational 
field, William Heard Kilpatrick. With 
the cooperation of the Bureau of In- 


8National Council for the Social Studies, 
Audio-Visual Materials and Methods in the 
Social Studies. Washington: Nationa] Edu- 
cation Association, 1947. Pp. 214. 

®Wiliam Heard Kilpatrick, (ed.) Inter- 
cultural Attitudes in the Making. New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1947. Pp. 246. 


tercultural Education, which has done 
so much in this area, writers of the 
book describe situations charged with 
tensions which destroyed or threaten- 
ed school or community welfare. II- 
lustrations are given which show par- 
ents, youth leaders and teachers at 
work on the problems which develop 
divisiveness rather than integration 
among the various cultural segments 
of the population of the country. 
Techniques for promoting apprecia- 
tions for people who differ in racial 
or cultural traits from those with 
whom we are identified are demon- 
strated in actual situations. The con- 
cluding chapter points out how a 
school system can evaluate its own 
practices in the field of intergroup 
relationships. This is particularly im- 
portant for those teachers and prin- 
cipals who are smug in the belief that 
in their schools no such problems 
exist simply because they have been 
blind to true conditions. 

Whereas the above book seeks to 
teach people to live peaceably with 
groups of various types, Dr. Malloy 
attempts to prove that such is impossi- 
ble if one of those groups belongs to 
the Negro race. Students of Ameri- 
can history who read A Negro Na- 
tion! will wonder at times whether 
they are reading a book written in 
this century or one from the last. 
The American Colonization Society 
was organized in 1816 for the pur- 
pose of encouraging Negroes to go to 
Liberia or Haiti so that they would 
be free from the disabilities of living 
in a country where they could never 
be men among men, to go to a coun- 
try where they could realize their full 
statures as human beings. Toward the 
end of the nineteenth century, discus- 
sions coneerning the colonization 
movement ended. But Bernard Mal- 
loy, a physician, has revived the idea 
that in order for Negroes and whites 
to become real friends the Negroes 
must pick up stakes and settle in some 
island in the Pacifie which will be 


10Bernard S. Malloy, 4 Negro Nation. 
Boston: Chapman and Grimes, 1947. Pp. 31. 
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made a heaven on earth through the 
generosity of the United States who 
ean well afford to make this invest- 
ment in peace, harmony and human 
happiness. Through the development 
of a Negro nation, racial strife and 
labor unrest will be eliminated and 
Negroes will no longer suffer indigni- 
ties and limitations of opportunity 
because of the persecution of those 
whites who will never consent to live 
on an equal basis with them. 

As one reads the booklet, much evi- 
dence of naive thinking makes itself 
manifest. The author says that mixed 
Negroes do not care to live in close 
proximity with full blooded Negroes. 
Unless he is going to move the mixed 
Negroes to one island and the full 
blooded Negroes to another island, 
one wonders how peace is going to be 
effected. Then, too, if, as he implies, 
there is such a natural aversion to 
people who differ in color or hair 
structure, how is he going to explain 
away the animosities which exist 
among white peoples of different na- 
tionality groups and what steps does 
he suggest to bring about peace among 
various other minority groups? He 
says that if a dog which has been 
washed and perfumed is put into a 
ear, he will immediately rush out if 
another dog comes along because of 
the tendency of living things to con- 
sort with one’s kind. But he did not 
indicate that black dogs will asso- 
ciate with only black dogs or that 
white cows will be interested only in 
white cows. If the United States can 
be prevailed upon to spend so much 
money to develop such a satisfying 
homeland for Negroes in one of the 
islands of the Pacific, then why can- 
not the United States use the same 
money to provide work opportuni- 
ties for all of its citizens and thus 
remove one of the most potent 
causes of discontent? If the Negroes 
in leaving the South to come to 
one of the cities in the North ex- 
change little or very inferior school- 
ing for superior schooling where he 
is concerned but inferior as compared 


to that furnished for children in the 
same community who live in better 
neighborhoods or exchange the hovels 
of the South for the crowded quarters 
of the urban North, then why cannot 
this country use some of the resources 
at her command to equalize housing 
and schooling opportunities of all the 
people here? What makes the gentle- 
man think that sufficient funds will 
be forthcoming to provide all the good 
things of life for Negroes if they will 
but consent to leave America for a 
far off clime? Why has not this been 
accomplished for the people of Li- 
beria and Haiti who are there now 
and have been for over a hundred 
years? These places were developed 
by the efforts of the American Coloni- 
zation Society to accomplish the very 
same purpose which the gentleman 
suggests for the ‘‘Negro Nation’’ to- 
day. Yet the condition of the inhabi- 
tants of these two places offers no in- 
dueement for Negroes in this country 
to leave the place of their birth which 
they have helped to develop for a 
strange and undeveloped country. 

Dr. Malloy says that for the last 
eighty years almost all Negroes have 
felt the pangs of slavery. Is this true? 
Where it has happened, were not the 
Negroes taken from their own habitat 
and brought to the countries where 
they are now? He mentions the fact 
that in many cases Negroes held slaves 
themselves, Quite true. When a Ne- 
ero man purchased his wife, it was 
safer for him to keep her as his slave 
in order to prevent slave stealers from 
kidnapping her as a free person to be 
sold again into slavery. Plenty of 
history books are at hand which tell 
of the many white people who have 
been taken and held as slaves by 
members of their own race. 

In order to maintain peace, he in- 
sists that in the new nation the Ne- 
eroes should pass laws to keep out 
white people unless they had urgent 
business there. Should such a nation 
become prosperous, does he think that 
it would be possible to keep out those 
who saw an opportunity for exploita- 
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tion? Ilas not this happened in Li- 
beria and Haiti? 

Dr. Malloy seems to assume that 
human nature cannot be changed. The 
attitudes which are responsible for 
the conditions surrounding the living 
conditions of the various groups in 
this country and the world have been 
learned behaviors and as learned be- 
haviors are subject to change. Chil- 
dren show no animosities toward chil- 
dren of other races or groups until 
they have learned these from their 
elders. The same intoleranees which 
cause the difficulties between races in 
this country are the same that are re- 
sponsible for the international ten- 
sions which are threatening and dis- 
rupting the peace of the world to- 
day. Until the dominant race in this 
and other countries learns to respect 
the personalities of peoples who differ 
from it in racial traits or cultural 
patterns, the possibilities for har- 
monious living will be nil. Unless 
this is done, the advances in the use 
of atomic energy will leave this coun- 
try and the islands of the Pacific un- 
inhabited as a result of the destruc- 
tion of civilization through cultural 
lags which permitted the advances in 
material aspects of the culture to out- 
strip too far the advances in the spiri- 
tual elements which make it possible 
for people of all types of groups to 
live in peace and harmony. 


Selling the Programs of Service 
Institutions to the Public 


Social agencies or _ institutions 
which depend upon the public for 
support must need see to it that this 
public has an appreciation for and an 
understanding of the services which 
they are rendering if there is to be a 
disposition on the part of the popu- 
lace to support or assist the programs 
of these groups. With this in mind, 
Gunnar Horn through his Public- 
School Publicity: seeks to present 
school people with the correct know 


11Gunnar Horn, Public-School Publicity. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1948. Pp. 
99 


26 


how in this area. He cautions teach- 
ers and school administrators against 
the feeling that writing for publicity 
is beyond their powers but rather en- 
courages them to develop the ability 
which they already possess in large 
measure. His detailed instructions 
make it possible for those who would 
take the chance of branching out into 
an area which holds such great poten- 
tialities for selling the public the phi- 
losophy and programs of the schools 
in their communities to avoid the pit- 
falls into which the uninitiated often 
fall. This book also indicates the many 
ways in which non-school agencies 
which eduagate, such as the press, 
the radio, and the school can cooper- 
ate in the business of making the pub- 
lic interested in and conversant with 
the various facets of living that go 
toward improving levels of consump- 
tion among the people of different 
communities. 

Helen Cody Baker and Mary Swain 
Routzahn™ have done for the field of 
social welfare what Horn has done 
for the education field. Social work 
agencies carry on a very important 
phase of the responsibility for making 
easier the paths of those who are ex- 
periencing difficulties in adjusting to 
the problems of living adequately in 
their groups. Since much of the sup- 
port for these activities must come 
from private sources, the nature and 
amount of that support depend upon 
the extent of the appreciation for and 
understanding of the work which they 
are fostering. The effectiveness of 
selling their needs to those from 
whom the assistance must come de- 
pends upon a functional knowledge of 
the techniques which are the most 
promising. These authors have dis- 
cussed the problems in connection 
with the several media that are used 
for reaching the public. Copius illus- 
trations and examples assist in point- 
ing the way toward sucessful inter- 
pretations of social welfare. 


12Helen Cody Baker and Mary Swain 
Routzahn, How to Interpret Social Welfare. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. 
Pn, 141. 
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Current Trends and Events of National Importance 
in Negro Education 


Section A: Recent Developments in the Education of Negro Teachers in 
Oklahoma 


Wiutuiam H. Martin 
Director, Division of Education, Langston University 


N GENERAL IT IS AGREED THAT A 
[ ‘‘program for the education of 
teachers at any level should be based 
on their needs as individuals, as citi- 
zens, and as members of the teaching 
profession.’’! In line with this point 
of view Langston University has en- 
gaged in the study of its teacher edu- 
eation program with the results that 
a number of basic changes have been 
made within the past three-year 
period. 

Data? collected by two social scien- 
tists at Langston University clearly 
indicated that basic study needed to 
be given to the total program of the 
institution. In addition, an explora- 
tory study of specific problems which 
the institution expected to face in the 
post-war period® along with the find- 
ings from three annual faculty insti- 
tutes have served to focus attention 
upon specific areas in which study 
might be given. It became evident, 
therefore, that a vital teacher educa- 
tion program must be projected in 
terms of a clear-cut statement of pur- 
poses; and that the operational as- 
pects of the program should evidence 
a serious attempt on the part of the 
staff to implement these purposes. 

This report is concerned with re- 
cent changes made in the program of 
teacher education at Langston at the 

1The Education of Teachers. Yearbook 
No. 23 of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1935. p. 73. 

2Mozell C. Hill and Eugene S. Richards, 
‘‘Demographie Trends of the Negro in 
Oklahoma,’’ The Southwestern Journal. 2: 
47-63, Winter, 1946. 

8Leroy G. Moore, ‘‘Some Implications for 


Post-War Planning in a Negro College.’’ 
The Southwestern Journal. 1:25-32 My 1944. 
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pre-service level and with some con- 
tributions made in the area of in-serv- 
ice education. This report covers 
roughly the period 1945 to 1948. 


Developing a Working Philosophy 


As a part of an institution-wide 
effort focused upon a reexamination 
of the purposes of Langston Univer- 
sity, the Division of Education 
studied and reorganized its purposes 
during 1945-46. The point of view 
calls attention to the need for pro- 
viding the prospective teacher with 
a broad foundation of general edu- 
cation through “guiding the student 
in selecting non-specialized courses 
in the major fields of learning.” It 
reflects the need for a teacher who 
exhibits competency in participating 
in socio-civie activities — religion, 
community leadership, and leisure- 
time activities. Likewise, the basic 
framework tends to break with those 
who center teaching around the slav- 
ish use of basic textbooks. On the 
contrary it points up the necessity of 
assisting the student in gaining an 
insight into child growth and devel- 
opment by providing experiences 
with real children. It calls attention 
to the fact that the pre-service teach- 
er must become a self-directive in- 
dividual; that he should engage in 
a continuous clarification of his 
values; and that the student should 
develop a critical attitude with re- 
spect to psychological and _ philo- 
sophical viewpoints relating to edu- 
cation, the individual, and the social 
group. 

Undergirding the whole outlook is 
the fact “that improvement in teach- 
er edueation is always possible, re- 
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continuous planning, con- 
experimentation, and con- 
tinuous evaluation;’’* and that a 
pressing need in this area “is more 
experimentation, demonstration, and 
evaluation, on the basis of hypo- 
theses in which there is reason to 
have confidence because of previous 
careful study”. . 5 

This reconstructed statement of 
purpose, looked upon as tentative in 
nature, has provided the ideological 
framework for organizing the ex- 
periences of prospective teachers; 
and has suggested leads for the de- 
velopment of an in-service teacher 
education program that has evolved. 


quiring 
tinuous 


Aspects of the Pre-Service Program 


The program at the pre-service 
level has centered particular atten- 
tion upon recent findings in the basic 
sciences in their relationship to child 
growth and development; upon pro- 
viding the student with an overview 
of the various streams of philosophi- 
cal thought so as to aid him in de- 
veloping for himself a functional 
philosophy of life and education; in 
expanding the student teaching pro- 
gram; and in developing a program 
of placement and follow-up. 

For three years experimentation 
has been carried forward with an 
orientation course taught coopera- 
tively by staff members. Although 
designed mainly to provide an over- 
view of the antecedents, develop- 
ment and present status of education 
in America, this course offers the 
student and staff many opportuni- 
ties to engage in cooperative plan- 
ning and evaluation. 

While evaluative evidence is in- 
conclusive, students tend to place 
value on the course for various rea- 
sons. Students feel, in general, that 
the information gained is a valuable 
addition to their knowledge; that 
the course helped to make other edu- 


4Teachers for Our Times. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1944. p. 
12. 
5Tbid., p. 9. 
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meaningful ; 
that the course opened up new fields 
of interest; and that many oppor- 
tunities are provided to engage in 
problem-solving. 


Another important innovating 


cational experiences 


practice deals with reorganized 
courses in child and adolescent psy- 
chology. These courses now place 
specific emphasis upon developing 
techniques for effecting an under- 
standing of children and their prob- 
lems; and upon applying techniques 
learned to the study of real children. 
Actual experiences with boys and 
girls are provided at the campus lab- 
oratory school and a high school lo- 
cated near the campus. Particular 
stress is placed in these courses upon 
the belief that a vital curriculum 
must be based upon the facts of child 
growth and development, as well as 
the more important problems _in- 
volved in living together in a demo- 
eratie society. 

Other direct experiences are being 
provided through an off-campus stu- 
dent teaching program. Aside from 
experiences provided students in the 
campus laboratory school and the 
village high school, the institution 
now maintains off-campus student 
teaching centers at Guthrie, Okla- 
homa City, El Reno, Cushing, Musk- 
ogee and Sapulpa. 

During a period extending from 
four to six weeks, the student leaves 
the campus, and at one of these cen- 
ters is gradually inducted into re- 
sponsibilities which are part and 
parcel of a regular teaching position. 
In addition to the regular functions 
performed by teachers such as at- 
tending staff and committee meet- 
ings, counseling students, working 
with student groups, the student 
teacher also acquires significant ex- 
periences in the various facets of 
community living. During this off- 
campus period the student is pro- 
vided many opportunities in plan- 
ing educational experiences for and 
with boys and girls and in evaluat- 
ing his effectiveness. Through the 
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use of a daily log the student re- 
cords pertinent problems that form 
the basis for conferences that are 
held periodically with the supervisor 
of student teaching. In a word the 
student teacher experiences a total 
school program: its administration, 
its teaching program, and the ways 
in which students grow and develop. 


Placement and Follow-Up 


That a teacher-preparing institu- 
tion is obligated to its graduates and 
the area it serves to provide place- 
ment services has been long recog- 
nized. It was not until 1947-48, how- 
ever, that Langston University set 
up a placement office. Students who 
prepare to teach are encouraged to 
register with this office so that the 
college might possess specific infor- 
mation for prospective employers, 
and thus provide aid to students in 
securing suitable positions, 

During the first year of its opera- 
tion the placement office reports that 
twenty-three of the forty-three sen- 
iors who registered with the office 
have been placed in the following 
states: Oklahoma, Texas, Missouri 
and Arizona. 

This office recognizes that the col- 
lege has a continuing obligation to 
the graduates after they have been 
placed. Therefore, a modest follow- 
up program has been initiated. It 
is believed that through this phase 
of the program, the graduate can be 
aided immeasurably and that the in- 
stitution may collect data to deter- 
mine the strength and weaknesses of 
its pre-service program. 


In-Service Education 


Based upon the principle that a 
teacher must continue to grow while 
in service, coupled with the idea that 
a state-supported institution has a 
part to play in promoting the growth 
of teachers, Langston University has 
worked closely with the “Oklahoma 
Cooperative Program to Improve In- 
struction.” 

In January, 1946 the university 


sponsored a Curriculum Leadership 
Conference at which time Henry 
Harap, of George Peabody College, 
served as consultant along with se- 
leeted personnel from the State De- 
partment of Education and the Uni- 
versity. 

Since then a rather well-conceived 
program has evolved to aid in-serv- 
ice teachers. Means employed have 
included holding campus workshops 
and conferences; participating in 
local workshops as well as local and 
district teachers meetings. 

As one illustration of the kind of 
service being rendered, staff mem- 
bers met three years ago with a 
group of principals and teachers 
from the Western section of the 
State. These school people were in- 
terested in setting in motion a pro- 
gram to improve schools in that sec- 
tion. After some planning it was 
agreed that an exploratory confer- 
ence might be held with a view to 
identifying a focal point for in-serv- 
ice study. The conference that fol- 
lowed disclosed that many of the 
problems faced by teachers centered 
around reading. 

Since the nature of the problem 
was not clearly defined, it was 
agreed that it might be well to use 
some test of the diagnostic-survey 
type as an initial step in discovering 
reading weaknesses of the students. 
Thus, tests were administered to 
1,014 children in ten schools. The 
students tested were in grades one 
through nine, inclusive. 

The results of the study® formed 
the basis for a second conference 
held during the following fall, at 
which time the group agreed that a 
continuation of the study might be 
feasible. Moreover, an action pro- 
eram emerged out of the joint delib- 
eration of the in-service teachers and 
the consultants from Langston and 
Oklahoma Universities. 

Another illustration relates to a 


8],, R. Kirkpatrick, ‘‘The Status of Read- 
ing in Ten Negro Schools of Western Okla- 
homa,’’ 1947, (Mimeographed) 41 pp. 
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two-day workshop held during the 
fall of 1948 with teachers in a coun- 
ty of Central Oklahoma. Problem 
areas were discovered by a survey 
conducted jointly by a university 
official and the Jeanes Supervisor of 
the county. On the basis of the sur- 
vey findings, staff members from the 
university spent two days working 
with these teachers on the problem 
areas disclosed by the survey. So 
highly valued was the workshop that 
the teachers recommended a continu- 
ation study, and that a five-day 
workshop be held during the fall of 
1949. 

The institution holds an annual in- 
stitute for school administrators each 
spring. Cooperative planning also 
guides the formulation of this an- 
nual program. During the early 
spring a planning committee com- 
posed of elementary and high school 
principals, Jeanes supervisors and 
college staff members meet and plan 
jointly the program. The meeting, 
therefore which is held later in the 
spring centers attention upon prob- 
lems faced by principals and Jeanes 
teachers and seeks to develop, in the 
main, leadership techniques which 
seem to provide promising means of 
improving the school programs of 
the state. 

Another aspect of the institution’s 
in-service program is a summer 
workshop held for teachers and prin- 
cipals. The specific purposes of these 
workshops have been: (1) to provide 
experienced teachers and adminis- 
trators an opportunity to get a com- 
prehensive overview of a number of 
problems with which they are faced 
as attempts are made to improve in- 
struction: and (2) to offer guidance 
in defining and working out pro- 
posals for solving specific problems 
of the individual teacher and admin- 
istrator. 

Some problem areas that have 


been considered are: (1) Problems of 
Guidance and Child Development; 
(2) Diagnosis and Remediation in 
Reading and Number; (3) Educa- 
tion of Exceptional Children; (4) 
Development of Instructional Mate- 
rials; (5) Evaluation and (6) Prob- 
lems of Teachers of English. 

Because recognition has been given 
to the idea that there is an inter-play 
between problems faced by teachers, 
structurally the workshops have been 
organized so as to provide a coordi- 
nated experience. Large group ses- 
sions are so planned as to discover 
certain integrating foci to the end 
that each participant may gain gen- 
eral insight into all problem areas 
considered. In addition, of course, 
each workshopper works intensively 
on a special problem growing out of 
his own professional situation. 


Program in Prospect 


This report gives some of the salient 
features of a developing program of 
teacher education at Langston Uni- 
versity. It takes into account prog- 
ress that has been made at both the 
pre-service and in-service levels. 


Since the ideological basis for the 
program has not been regarded as 
fixed and final, it naturally follows 
that staff thinking has sought to guar- 
antee the on-goingness of the pro- 
gram. Accordingly, the staff believes 
that the program must secure its fu- 
ture direction by a consideration of 
such questions as: What kind of 
schools are now provided Negro boys 
and girls in Oklahoma? What kind 
of schools would provide the best type 
of education for boys and girls? What 
contribution may Langston Univer- 
sity make? These are basic questions. 
Such questions should stimulate a 
continuous examination of the phil- 
osophy of the program in its bearings 
on practice. 
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Section B: The Reading Workshop at Jackson College 


Watter I. Murray 
Principal, Dunbar School, Phoenix, Arizona 


pe THE FIRST TIME IN THE HISTORY 
or NEGRO EDUCATION IN MISSISSIPPI 
Reading Workshops were conducted 
at Jackson College, during the sum- 
mer session of 1948. These work- 
shops were designed for those who 
are interested in working on problems 
related to the improvement of the 
program in the elementary school, 
and in the development and use of 
reading materials in the elementary 
school. 

Essentially, the Reading Workshop 
at Jackson College provided an op- 
portunity for members of the faculty 
of elementary schools, supervisors, 
and curriculum specialists, with the 
aid of a competent staff, to work on 
problems encountered in the teaching 
of reading in their own institutions. 
The working environment of the col- 
lege is such that it enables the partici- 
pants to think and plan cooperatively 
to the end that guidance of the child 
in his reading is provided most effec- 
tively. With the aid of staff members 
and consultants, the participants of 
the workshop worked on such prob- 
lems as, ‘‘ How to build a meaningful 
vocabulary in grades one to three,’’ 
‘‘How to remedy finger pointing in 
the primary grades,’’ and ‘‘How to 
teach grades four and five to read 
orally with expression and under- 
standing.”’ 

A Jeanes teacher from Quitman 
County developed a reading program 
which will enable beginning teachers 
to have guidance in the teaching of 
reading. Another Jeanes teacher 
from Philadelphia, Mississippi, con- 
structed instruments for the apprais- 
al of initial reading readiness. With 
the aid of the head of the science de- 
partment of Jackson College, one 
teacher from Jackson, Mississippi an- 
alyzed the textbook used in the teach- 
ing of science in the fifth grade with 
respect to vocabulary, verbal relation- 


ship, and the kinds of reading abili- 
ties which were necessary for compre- 
hension of the subject matter. Among 
the several things she did in develop- 
ing this project, she consulted the 
drafting department regarding a plan 
for a kit in which apparatus and ma- 
terials were to be kept; she discussed 
the problems of developing the unit 
schools; and she consulted rural 
with the director of the laboratory 
teachers on appropriateness of ma- 
terials, 

Satisfactory solutions of such rep- 
resentative problems as these illus- 
trate a few of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of the Jackson College Read- 
ing Workshop. In order to solve these 
problems, it was necessary, first, for 
the participants to utilize current 
reading theories and practices, the 
technical advice of subject-matter spe- 
cialists, and other resources at the 
college. 

Second, the participant, in the for- 
mulation and definition of his prob- 
lem, was offered opportunities (a) to 
develop his powers to do critical 
thinking; (b) to identify his prob- 
lem; (c) to determine what proce- 
dures and resources to use in the solu- 
tion of his problem; and (d) to evalu- 
ate his own work. Third, the staff and 
consultants had opportunities to help 
the participants in (a) clarifying the 
assumptions underlying the partici- 
pants’ problems; (b) developing a 
method of attack; and (c) making a 
continuous evaluation of procedures 
and progress. 

Fourth, the techniques of group dis- 
cussions which authorities agree on 
as being the most effective means for 
the clarification and solution of prob- 
lems were employed. Effective use of 
these techniques resulted in general 
erowth and development on the part 
of the participant in that he became 
an active participant in discussions of 
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over-all problems of education. More- 
over, through these discussions he was 
provided the fruits of exchanging 
backgrounds of experience. 

Fifth, after the participant defined 
his problem, with the aid of staff and 
consultants, he decided how to pro- 
ceed in the solution of the problem. 
Often it was necessary for the partici- 
pant to consult as many as five mem- 
bers of the staff and consultants in or- 
der to get the necessary technical ad- 
vice, resource materials, and evalua- 
tions of progress. The interrelation- 
ships inherent in the process of get- 
ting assistance from several individ- 
uals, and the adjustments necessary 
because of the personality differences 
of the participant and his adviser, are 
of great significance for several rea- 
sons; to mention a few: (a) there is 
always a possibility of conflicting ad- 
vice given by different individuals; 
(b) there is always the possibility of 
the same individual giving conflict- 
ing advice; and (c) there is a great 
need for the participant and advisers 
to use a great deal of tact in their 
interrelationships. 

The workshop at Jackson College 
concentrated upon one aspect, one ma- 
jor instructional job of the teacher, 
namely: the teaching of reading and 
related problems. The enrollees, all 
of whom, of course, asked to state 
their problems, and as common inter- 
ests were discovered, small groups 
were organized to concentrate upon 
the solution of common problems aris- 
ing in the teaching of reading. 

The enrollment for the two sessions 
of the workshop were seventy-two and 
seventy-four, respectively. The avail- 
able staff-consultant, participant-ratio 
was approximately one to five. The 
actual working ratio, however, was 
approximately one to twelve. 

The length of each workshop session 
was five weeks. These sessions corre- 
spond to the regular summer terms. 
Participants of the reading workshop 
were permitted to enroll in an addi- 
tional course of their own choice. The 
workshop required the participant to 





engage in activities on an average of, 
from four to five hours a day. 

The selection of the director, staff, 
and consultants was an important 
consideration in this situation. The 
novelty of this kind of educational 
endeavor made it necessary to plan 
for solid leadership. The director had 
served as a staff member of the ele- 
mentary education workshop of the 
University of Chicago during 1944 
and had been a student under the 
dean of American reading experts, 
Dr. William 8. Gray of the University 
of Chicago. 


Staff members and consultants were 
selected by the following criteria: (1) 
their knowledge of a field of study 
which utilizes reading to a consider- 
able degree; (2) their effectiveness in 
dealing with rural in-service teachers ; 
(3) their ability to disassociate them- 
selves from conventional teacher-edu- 
cation techniques, such as formal lec- 
tures and written examinations; and 
(4) their willingness to help in-service 
teachers to grow. 

The following are typical of the dif- 
ferent kinds of background which 
Jackson College staff members and 
consultants brought to the reading 
workshop, and illustrate both the 
range and scope of educational lead- 
ership necessary to make such a pro- 
gram a success: the chairman of the 
Language Arts Area, the College Li- 
brarian, the director to the College 
Reading Clinic, Instructors of Con- 
tent subjects, the director of Recre- 
ative and Creative Arts, laboratory 
school directors, the State Director of 
Jeanes teachers, professors of psy- 
chology and elementary education. 
One of the visiting consultants was 
Dr. Albert J. Harris, Director of the 
Reading Clinic, School of Education, 
College of the City of New York. He 
spent one full day aiding partici- 
pants, staff, and other consultants in 
the solution of their problems. 

In addition to providing partici- 
pants assistance in the solution of 
their problems, the workshop was so 
planned and directed as to provide 
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opportunities for learning experiences 
outside of the workshop, on the cam- 
pus of the college. The participants 
were provided access to the laboratory 
school, a resource to assist those par- 
ticipants concerned with the improve- 
ment of techniques and methods of 
teaching reading. For example, some 
participants observed teaching dem- 
onstrations while others studied the 
reactions of children to word-recogni- 
tion devices such as word wheels and 
flash cards. 

Those participants whose problems 
warranted occasional seminars were 
provided such opportunities. These 
seminars were characterized by syste- 
matic lectures and discussions related 
to the over-all field of reading. 

Another workshop resource utilized 
by the participants was the Reading 
Clinic of the College. The facilities of 
this clinie furnished the participants 
valuable experiences with apparatus 
for overcoming reading disabilities as 
well as appraisal instruments for 
measuring growth in reading abilities. 
The participants were given an oppor- 
tunity to familiarize themselves with 
their own reading profiles, and in a 
few instances, they were given re- 
medial reading to overcome minor dif- 
ficulties of their own. 

A discussion of the Jackson Read- 
ing Workshop would be incomplete if 
mention of social activities were not 
made. ‘‘Socials’’ were made part of 
the workshop program to enable the 
participants to develop a sense of be- 
longingness and to provide additional 
opportunities for group participation 
and group planning in activities of a 
less formal nature, such as teas, folk- 
dancing, singing, serving refresh- 
ments, and playing games. 

A true evaluation of the workshop 
can be made only in terms of changed 
behavior on the part of the partici- 
pants in guiding the growth in read- 
ing abilities of the children whom 
they teach. However, throughout the 
workshop session the participants, 
staff members, and eonsultants evalu- 


ated continuously the progress in the 
definition and solution of the prob- 
lems presented to the workshop. Plans 
are already underway to ascertain 
from principals and Jeanes teachers 
the extent to which the participants 
have improved in their teaching or 
reading. 

The participant in the Jackson Col- 
lege Workshop was in a position to 
check on the effectiveness of the staff 
and consultants in the solution of his 
problems. He was in a position to 
judge, with a high degree of accuracy, 
both the quantity and the quality of 
the assistance rendered him by these 
advisers. In some cases the partici- 
pant conferred with an adviser as 
many as seven or eight times on a 
problem. In such an instance, the 
participant and adviser were able to 
observe the effectiveness of each oth- 
er. The adviser was in a position to 
determine to what degree the partici- 
pant was resourceful in the solution 
of his own problem. Lastly, the work- 
shop experience should provide the 
staff and consultants means by which 
their professional competencies may 
be improved. 

So at Jackson College during the 
past summer, a relatively new educa- 
tional endeavor, the reading work- 
shop, was conducted. It provided op- 
portunities for in-service teachers to 
improve their professional competen- 
cies in the teaching of reading in the 
elementary school. The workshop was 
so organized that with the aid of a 
competent staff and able consultants 
individuals located, defined, and 
solved crucial problems brought to the 
workshop from their local school situ- 
ations. The methods employed by the 
advisers and the freedom with which 
these individuals could attack these 
problems enabled them to use effec- 
tively all the college resources. The 
workshop is not a panacea for all our 
educational ills, but it serves the pur- 
pose of meeting the actual needs of 
the teacher without the restraint that 
systematic college courses and practi- 
cums afford. 
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Section C: The Critical Position of the “Colored People” in South Africa 


R. FrepERIcK GREEN 
Organizing Secretary, Colored Community Development Fund, Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia 


FOCUSSED ON AFRICA generally for 
some time and in recent months have 
been focussed on the Union of South 
Africa particularly. The progressive 
Government of the Right Honorable 
J. H. Smuts has been defeated and the 
Nationalists, after years of hard work 
and bitter fighting, have gained as- 
cendency. The question on everyone’s 
lips is ‘‘What of the future?’’ The 
Union of South Africa can set the 
pace for developments which will af- 
fect Southern Africa right up to the 
Zambesi and beyond. The main plank 
in the Nationalist’s election campaign 
was their ‘‘Apartheid’’ policy which 
to the man on the street means the 
separation or segregation of the black 
races from the European and the 
preservation of Southern Africa as a 
‘“‘white man’s country.’’ 

To people overseas and often to peo- 
ple living in Africa the population is 
divided into two distinct groups, Eu- 
ropean and Native, therefore it is as 
well to clarify in our own minds just 
what the actual position is. The Eu- 
ropean section of the community is 
divided into the English and the Afri- 
kaans speaking groups between which 
there is very often sharp difference of 
outlook and opinion. The black or 
non-Kuropean section of the commun- 
ity is split up into three main groups, 
namely, the African or the Bantu— 
usually termed the native—the Asi- 
atic group consisting of the Indian 
and Chinese, and then a very large 
group termed the ‘‘Colored People.’’ 
Each one of these groups represents 
a different problem and it is on the 
solution of her many sided racial 
problem that the future of Southern 
Africa will be decided. Should the 
Nationalist Government seek to imple- 
ment her Apartheid policy, which has 
many followers in the adjacent colony 
of Southern Rhodesia, then the future 
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of Southern Africa will be a very 
perilous one. Only as we bring the 
Four Freedoms to the many races of 
Africa can we hope for prosperity 
and world peace. I believe that many 
of the world’s problems will be solved 
in Southern Africa, a sub-continent 
which is rapidly assuming such stra- 
tegic importance in world affairs that 
it behooves every single individual to 
gain a real background and knowl- 
edge of the position. 

The purpose of this article is to in- 
troduce the Colored People and their 
needs, a little known and often great- 
ly misunderstood community, a com- 
munity amongst whom I have been 
working in Southern Rhodesia for the 
last twelve years and among whom I 
count some of my greatest friends. 
Though small in numbers—Union of 
S. Africa 900,000, Southern Rhodesia 
6,000, Northern Rhodesia 1,000—they 
are a community having very special 
needs and occupying perhaps the most 
invidious position of all the racial 
groups in this hemisphere. 

It is a common thing for people to 
judge the whole of a community by 
some of its baser types and this hap- 
pens with the Colored People, of 
whom most Europeans are loath to 
think any good. Europeans generally 
are not particularly interested in this 
neglected people, they are ignorant of 
their true position and character, and 
have not the least desire to know— 
unless of course it directly affects 
their interests—in fact the majority 
of Europeans are not in the least bit 
qualified to pass judgment upon them. 
The Colored People are a proud and 
sensitive Community; they are not 
looking for charity, but for a more 
tolerant, a more sympathetic, and a 
more understanding outlook on the 
part of all. 

Whilst writing specifically of their 
position in Southern Rhodesia, it is 
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vitaily necessary, in order to get a 
proper understanding of the problem, 
that we go back and trace in the back- 
ground the early history of these peo- 
ple. One of the more commonly ac- 
cepted definitions of a Colored Person 
is ‘‘ All persons of mixed race includ- 
ing Hottentots Cape Malays, and 
Cape Colored’’ and this appears to be 
a most useful starting point. 

In 1648 a Dutch ship ‘‘The Haar- 
lem’’ was wrecked at the Cape of 
Good Hope and some of the crew man- 
aged to land, and remained there for 
several months before being picked 
up. When they reached Holland they 
gave such a good report of the land 
that the Directors of the Dutch East 
India Company decided to set up a 
refreshment station for their ships en 
route for the East. They selected as 
head of the new station one Johan 
van Riebeck who landed at the Cape 
on April 7th, 1652. This was the be- 
ginning of White South Africa and 
also of Brown South Africa. 

Van Riebeck found two main types 
in the vicinity of the Cape when he 
landed, the Bushmen and the Hotten- 
tots. The Bushmen are generally con- 
ceded to be the oldest inhabitants of 
South Africa and certainly the most 
primitive race known, whilst the Hot- 
tentots are generally presumed to 
have been the result of crossing be- 
tween the Bushmen and the Bantu 
who came sweeping down from the 
North. The Hottentots were the only 
people from whom the colonists could 
obtain the fresh meat required by the 
Dutch ships calling at Table Bay, and 
for which they bartered copper beads 
and unfortunately brandy. The Hot- 
tentots readily entered the service of 
the Dutch farmers and were consid- 
ered to be the most faithful of serv- 
ants—servants whose chief vice was 
strong drink. 

In 1657 van Riebeck started to im- 
port slaves from West Africa, Mozam- 
bique, Madagascar and Malaya. These 
were used as laborers on the farms 
and soon established friendly rela- 
tions with the Hottentots and thrived 
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in the mild climate of the Cape. At 
first they married amongst themselves 
but soon miscegenation arose between 
Hottentots and the Europeans and 
between the slaves and the Euro- 
peans; it is estimated that during the 
first twenty years of the Colony’s ex- 
istence, seventy-five per cent of the 
children born of slave mothers were 
half-castes. As the European popula- 
tion was small van Riebeck encour- 
aged mixed marriages, but all half- 
caste children had to serve as slaves, 
claiming their freedom in the case of 
males at the age of twenty-five and 
the females at the age of twenty-two, 
provided that he or she professed 
Christianity and could speak Dutch. 
It is interesting to note that whilst 
imported slaves were sold at prices 
ranging from £4 to £9, slaves of mixed 
blood were considered far more valu- 
able than the rest and fetched con- 
siderably higher prices, thus many 
masters actually encouraged inter- 
course with slaves, and it is recorded 
of one master that he employed an 
Irishman for no other purpose than 
to improve his stock! 

Marriage between Europeans and 
freed slaves of full color was eventu- 
ally prohibited in the Cape in 1685, 
but between Europeans and _half- 
castes was allowed and recognized. On 
August 13th, 1814 the Cape Colony 
was ceded to Great Britain and the 
Cape Ordinance No. 50 of 1828 made 
Hottentots and other free people of 
color, equal before the law with Euro- 
peans and decreed that children of 
Colored People could only be appren- 
ticed with their parents’ consent. 
Slavery was not abolished at the Cape 
until December Ist, 1834, but the lib- 
erated slaves were compelled to en- 
ter into contract with their masters 
for a further four years in return for 
specific allowances, thus only gaining 
their full freedom in 1838. When 
slavery was finally abolished the 
slaves became completely free and 
equal before the law. About the time 
of the abolition of slavery, the half- 
castes, Hottentots and slaves were 
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classed together and ‘termed ‘‘The 
Cape Colored People’—these com- 
bined classes numbering about twice 
that of the European. Many of the 
slaves had become Mohammedan and 
after the emancipation all the Moham- 
medans at the Cape were termed 
‘*Cape Malays,’’ thus this term does 
not refer to their racial origin but is 
a designation based on religious be- 
lief. 

One of the besetting sins of the Col- 
ored People was their predilection for 
strong drink, and this may be attrib- 
uted largely to the fact that wine was 
supplied freely to the slaves and the 
Colored People, part of their wages 
being paid in wine, a practice still in 
operation in certain parts of the Cape 
today and known as ‘‘the tot system.’’ 

Cecil John Rhodes, before the Cape 
General Election of 1898 made his 
famous and much publicized state- 
ment, ‘‘My motto is equal rights for 
every civilized man South of the Zam- 
besi. What is a civilized man? A man, 
whether white or colored, who has suf- 
ficient education to write his name, 
has some property or works, in fact 
a man who is not a loafer.’’ That was 
a vision of one of our greatest empire- 
builders, a vision that has yet to be 
fulfilled. 

What of the Colored People in the 
Colony of Southern Rhodesia? Cecil 
John Rhodes himself brought up Cape 
Colored People into the Colony as 
drivers, farm laborers and soldiers, 
they rendered yeoman service in the 
opening up of the country, many of 
them giving their lives. Cecil Rhodes 
himself said ‘‘As to the Colored Peo- 
ple (that is to those who carry a good 
deal of white blood in their veins) I 
owe them a deep debt of obligation for 
the work they have done for me in 
Rhodesia. They helped to storm the 
fastnesses of the Matopos in Matabele- 
land, they did so not once but repeat- 
edly and I regard them as one of the 
great sources of prosperity in this 
country.’’ 

What a different story can be told 
today. In the early days there was no 





such thing as a Color-bar and all men 
were judged by their contribution to 
the progress of the community. To- 
day the Colored People consist of des- 
cendants of the old Cape Colored Peo- 
ple, the St. Helena people, Mauri- 
tians, Indo-Africans, Euro-Africans, 
ete.; all intermarrying and living 
lives of frustration and in many cases 
bitterness. 

The greatest need of the colored 
community in 8S. Rhodesia at the mo- 
ment is undoubtedly housing. Royal 
Commissions have been set up, private 
surveys and investigations carried 
out, each and everyone exposing a 
most deplorable state of affairs and 
still the local and Governmental au- 
thorities sit pretty doing nothing. The 
Salisbury Herald of May 17, 1948 
published an article exposing some of 
the sordid living conditions including 
a group of sixty people of both sexes 
eating, living and sleeping in three 
small houses and sharing a single 
night soil closet which was also shared 
with natives. Again a room 12 feet 
by 7 feet, six inches housed 12 people. 
These are not isolated cases but can 
be duplicated in most of the larger 
centres of the Colony. The Editor 
stated : ‘‘The large-scale claims of the 
European and African population 
tend to overshadow those of the col- 
ored community. We should be on 
our guard against this tendency, and 
there is today more than enough evi- 
dence to show that something must be 
done, and without delay, to remove 
what is a grave reproach to the com- 
munity.”’ 

Education is the second most im- 
portant need. No school in the Col- 
ony goes beyond Standard VII. It is 
a matter for shame that whilst the 
African and the European have facil- 
ities for all forms of higher education 
within the Colony, these are debarred 
to the Colored child whose intelli- 
gence, ability and standard of living 
are definitely that of the European. 
Technical schools and a_ secondary 
school are immediate needs of the Col- 
ored person, with facilities for Bur- 














saries enabling students to proceed to 
universities for degree courses. 

Employment is limited to a very 
narrow field. The only profession 
open to them is that of teaching in ex- 
isting Colored schools, this naturally 
is rapidly becoming an overcrowded 
profession. The only skilled trade 
open to them is that of cabinet-mak- 
ing which is virtually a monopoly of 
the Colored man. Trade unionism de- 
bars a Colored Person from becoming 
a skilled artisan in the building, elec- 
trical or engineering trades. No facil- 
ities exist within the Colony for Col- 
ored girls to train as nurses and most 
girls find an outlet.in dressmaking or 
piece work in paper factories, or sweet 
factories. 

Hospitalization: Nothing further 
needs be said beyond the fact that no 
maternity hospital exists in the whole 
Colony, nor is there an infectious-dis- 
ease hospital. Ordinary hospital facil- 
ities are moderately good in Bulawayo 
but deplorable in the capital, Salis- 
bury. What of social amenities? In 
Bulawayo and Salisbury the two larg- 
est towns in Rhodesia the Colored 
People are allowed to sit in a special 
gallery at the back of one of the cine- 
mas, even then they are debarred 
when certain films are showing. One 
community hall exists in the whole 
Colony. 

The only welfare work that has 
been achieved up till now has been 
undertaken by voluntary workers who 
have been considerably handicapped 
by lack of funds. Southern Rhodesia 
is a self-governing Colony and there- 
fore does not come under the Do- 
minions offices and cannot benefit un- 
der the Colonial Welfare Develop- 
ment Fund. The writer—at his own 
expense—flew home to England last 
year in order to look at the various 
Trusts only to find that those which 
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were not restricted by their charters 
to ‘‘the United Kingdom only’’ had 
clauses in their charters restricting 
the use of money to ‘‘ Europeans 
only.’’ In all for immediate social wel- 
fare schemes a sum of £250,000 is 
needed. After ten years of the pro- 
verbial blood and sweat and tears the 
Colored Community Development 
Fund, of which the writer is the or- 
ganizing secretary, has managed to 
raise £27,000. Unless public opinion 
in Southern Africa and overseas be 
roused sufficiently for large sums of 
money to be given for this work, then 
the problem of the Colored People 
will become too big to tackle success- 
fully. 

The Colored Community are a very 
loyal people, their loyalty was demon- 
strated at the outbreak of the Second 
World War when they were one of 
the first communities to send a mes- 
sage of loyalty to His Majesty the 
King; their record in the Colored Me- 
chanical Transport Corps was a very 
high one indeed. Their contribution 
to the industrial life and development 
of Southern Africa could be a very 
valuable one, if only they were given 
the opportunity. They have undoubt- 
edly legitimate grievances, grievances 
which can be (and are being) seized 
upon by certain agitators. Undoubt- 
edly they are a community with a 
very real sense of frustration, but a 
community which I have found to be 
talented and hard working; a com- 
munity which is only too ready to help 
themselves. Recently I have complet- 
ed two tours into Northern Rhodesia 
and more and more I am coming to 
the conclusion that the problem of the 
Colored People is a problem which is 
increasingly becoming a problem for 
Central Africa as a whole. On the 
solution of the Colored Problem may 
well rest the destiny of Africa. 
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Section D: A Progress Report on Negro Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Winners 


PauL F, LAWRENCE 
Assistant Director, Counseling Service, Howard University 


HAVE JUST BEEN ANNOUNCED AS 
WINNERS OF 1948 PeEpsi-CoLA SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS for four years of study at any 
college of their choice. Their winning 
was no accident. They came through 
after having run the gauntlet of criti- 
eal appraisal of seniors in 652 high 
schools scattered throughout the 
South who searched for those from 
their group who exhibited high quali- 
ties of leadership ability. After the 
first searching of aptitude testing had 
eliminated all but the most promising 
ten per cent, these students under- 
went the more rigid testing of the 
standard College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board scholastic aptitude test 
and emerged as winners. 

Three years have passed since the 
first group of Negro high school stu- 
dents were informed that they were 
among the 121 fortunate students 
from all over the United States who 
were recipients of Pepsi-Cola scholar- 
ships. The story of Pepsi-Cola schol- 
arships is well known throughout edu- 
cational circles by now and needs no 
repeating here. The story of the prog- 
ress of these scholarship winners has 
not been reported before, and now 
three years later we can measure the 
effectiveness of the scholarship pro- 
gram through an evaluation of the 
success of these pupils. 

Back in 1945 the news of the schol- 
arship contest was received by Negro 
educators with some skepticism. To 
them it did not seem possible that Ne. 
gro schools would participate on equal 
terms with white schools. Because of 
this attitude only four per cént of the 
total number of high schools partici- 
pating were Negro schools. The per- 
centage of Negro schools participat- 
ing increased to five per cent the fol- 
lowing year; to six per cent a year 
later; and the figures for the 1948 
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competition promised to reach at least 
seven per cent. 

The increase of the confidence of 
Negro principals in the integrity of 
the administration of the scholarship 
program is shown more vividly in 
their response to invitations to par- 
ticipate in the competition. In 1945 
twelve per cent of all Negro high 
schools participated ; by 1946 this per- 
centage had doubled, going up to 24 
per cent. In 1947 35.6 per cent of the 
schools had participated and in 1948 
46.8 per cent of the total number of 
invited schools were participating, al. 
most four times as many as the first 
year. 

Nineteen students received scholar- 
ships in 1945 and the same number 
again in 1946; a year later 21 stu- 
dents were recipients of scholarships. 
They have come from every type of 
high school, and the number of com- 
petitors has grown each year. Three 
hundred fifty-one students represent- 
ing 179 schools participated in 1945, 
1,090 students representing 349 
schools participated in 1946, and 1,- 
551 students represented 551 Negro 
high schools in the 1947 competition. 
The test scores for white and Negro 
students reflect differences in the 
quality of a dual system of education. 
In 1945 the highest scoring Negro stu- 
dent was forty-fifth in rank among the 
121 scholarship winners, the score of 
the second highest Negro was ninety- 
eighth in rank with the scores of the 
seventeen others ranking below the 
scores of all white scholarship winners 
with two exceptions. These two ex- 
ceptions were ranked 102 and 107 re- 
spectively. In 1946 the highest rank- 
ing Negro student stood thirty-first 
out of total of 122 scholarship winners 
with a somewhat better scattering of 
Negro scholars among the lower scor- 
ing scholars as compared to the 1945 
winners. Negro scholars ranked 52nd, 
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62nd, and 96th among the 122 with 
nine falling below the lowest scoring 
white student. In the 1947 competi- 
tion the score of the highest ranking 
Negro student placed him as number 
71 in a total of 124 winners. One oth- 
er student ranked 102nd, all others 
ranked lower than the lowest scoring 
white student. 

The products of a democratic meth- 
od of selection, these students have 
exhibited all of the hopes and frus- 
trations which might be expected of 
a normal group of college students 
Despite the fact that these have been 
selected students, representing the 
eream of leadership as recognized 
by their peers in high school and the 
best in their state on the college apti- 
tude tests, their grades in college have 
run the gamut from A to F, and their 
emotional adjustment likewise shows 
a normal distribution. They are per- 
haps a representative cross section of 
the educational and environmental 
products of Southeastern United 
States. 

Fourteen of the 59 scholars have 
come from high schools located in 
population centers of less than 2,000 
Seventeen others have come from 
towns and small cities with popula- 
tions ranging from 2,000 to 10,000; 
fifteen more came from cities with 
populations between 10,000 and _ 50,- 
000. 


Social-Economic Backgrounds 


In population centers of less than 
5,000 the principal economy of the re- 
gions was based on agricultural prod- 
ucts. Larger centers ranged all the 
way from similar agricultural pur- 
suits to the diverse occupational dis- 
tributions common to large urban 
areas, Consequently, the occupations 
of the parents of these scholarship 
winners as reported by supervisors re- 
flect the prevailing occupations of the 
areas. Of the 59 Scholars, fifteen re- 
ported that heads of their families 
were engaged in professional work, 
the largest proportion being ministers 
or teachers with two lawyers in the 


group. There were five each in the 
farm and clerical groups. Nine heads 
of families were employed in domestic 
service and eighteen more were in 
common labor occupations. One head 
of a family was a proprietor and one 
other a semi-skilled operative. The 
occupations for five others were not 
reported. 

Twenty-two students reported the 
formal education of their parents. 
Nine had parents who had completed 
less than eight years of schooling. 
Five more had parents who had en- 
tered high school although only two 
of this group completed their high 
school education. Eight others had 
parents who had entered college and 
of this group four had been graduated 
from college. One scholar’s parents 
had undertaken graduate study. 

Financially the scholars’ families 
were distributed along the lower end 
of the economic scale. Only fourteen 
families were able to boast of a family 
income that could be considered fairly 
adequate—over $2,000. Sixteen others 
had incomes which were moderately 
adequate while 29 families attempted 
to exist on incomes which were defi- 
nitely inadequate. The basis for de- 
termining the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of these incomes is the income 
report of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce! for wages in 1944-45. 
When the size of the family is taken 
into consideration, it can be seen that 
any revision of the adequacy of in- 
come would have to be a downward 
revision, for the average scholar’s 
family included two adults and four 
and a half children. In some instances 
additional persons, grandparents and 
other relatives, were dependent upon 
the same income. 

Many of these scholars reported 
their hopes of going to college had 
been hazy indistinct dreams, almost 
completely without hope of realiza- 
tion, before they knew about the 

1United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Committee on Edueation, Education An In- 
vestment in People, Charts 9A-9B-9C; 10A- 
10B-10C, pages 22-29, 
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scholarships. Their families were not 
able to send them to eollege. Of 
the total number of scholarship win- 
ners only eleven were certain that 
they could have gone on to college 
even if they had not won a Scholar- 
ship. 


High School Records 


These scholars were outstanding 
students in high school. Twenty-six 
were valedictorians of their class, 
seven were salutatorians, four ranked 
third and not one ranked lower than 
the upper third of his class. Their 
final averages for four years of high 
school work (three in some states) 
show 25.4 per cent having a straight 
A average, 18.6 per cent with an A 
minus average, 27.1 per cent with a B 
plus average, and 8.4 per cent with a 
B average. The averages for the re- 
maining percentage of scholarship 
winners were not available. 

These students did as well in their 
extra-curricular activities as in their 
academic work. Each was participat- 
ing in at least two or more such ac- 
tivities, and all but ten reported that 
they were holding or had held respon- 
sible positions of leadership to which 
they had been elected by their peers. 
The calibre of these students is fur- 
ther reflected by their reported IQs 
which ranged from 98 to 168 on vari- 
ous tests or from the 49th to the 99th 
percentiles on national scales. Col- 
lectively these raw scores are not of 
great consequence because of the va- 
ried conditions in which the scores 
were obtained. The percentile scores 
give an idea of the national standing 
of the Negro scholars. 


College Records 


The selection feature of the schol- 
arship program which permits the 
scholarship winner to select the col- 
lege he wishes to attend has enabled 
Negro scholars to attend colleges in 
all parts of the United States. Thir- 
teen of the group are or have been in 
attendance at what may be called pre- 
dominantly white colleges, the balance 


in Negro colleges. Among the latter 
group Howard University has attract- 
ed the largest number of scholars with 
thirteen, Fisk University is next with 
seven scholars. Both of these univer- 
sities offer the liberal arts curriculum 
which most of these scholars are pur- 
suing. The vocational type of cur- 
riculum offered by certain colleges 
has attracted four scholars to Tuske- 
gee and two to Hampton. The other 
colleges which these scholars have 
elected to attend are among the bet- 
ter known Negro institutions. 


Taking advantage of the feature of 
the program which provides transpor- 
tation from home to college and re- 
turn once each school year has also 
helped the scholars to range far and 
wide. At the present time 39 are at- 
tending colleges located in states oth- 
er than those where they received 
their high school preparation. Four- 
teen are attending college in the same 
state, one is serving in the army, and 
one other has not been able to take 
advantage of her scholarship due to 
illness in the family. 

These two features have produced 
some ill effects as well. The thrill of 
having won a scholarship has prompt- 
ed some students to seek attendance 
in colleges where the competition is 
very keen and where most of the stu- 
dents have had a much better high 
school foundation. Once away from 
home the attractions and distractions 
of the new environment have caused 
some casualties among their ranks. 


The Composite Scholar 


In spite of the rather dubious aca- 
demic achievement of some of these 
scholars when the record of each is 
reviewed, the composite academic rec- 
ord of the Negro scholar is not below 
average for college students. He has 
undertaken, up to the beginning of 
the 1947-48 school year, 567 semester 
hours of college work. He has received 
A grades in 20.2 per cent of his 
courses, B in 39.1 per cent, C in 30.5 
per cent, D in 7.9 per cent, and either 
failed or received incompletes in 2.3 
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per cent. It is not possible to measure 
the intangible ways in which he has 
grown, the lasting impressions he has 
received, friendships he has made, 
and the future results of his having 
had the opportunity to develop spe- 
cial talents which might have re- 
mained forever hidden. These are for 
future generations to see and meas- 
ure. 

Honors and disappointments have 
come to the Negro scholars from both 
white and Negro colleges. Of the to- 
tal number of failures two have come 
from Negro colleges, two from white 
colleges. Citations for outstanding 
work have been given to two attend- 
ing white colleges and to two attend- 
ing Negro colleges. The problems of 
adjustment to college living have been 
similar on both white and Negro cam- 
puses. Counseling and guidance prac- 
tices on both have left much to be de- 
sired, yet with a possibly superior 
scholar to come from an improved 
selection method in 1948, the scholar 
of the future may truly portray the 
best products of our educational sys- 
tems. 

From the review of the progress of 
these youth to date several factors 
loom larger in the recounting. Al- 
though the instances of poor adjust- 
ment to college may have been indi- 
vidual in some eases, it is also true 
that unkind social forces have per- 
mitted these youth grow up through 
adolescence without full educational 
nourishment. Graduates, in many in- 
stances, of inadequate high schools, 
they have attempted to compete in 
college circles where they have not 
had the rudiments of preliminary 
preparation in college subjects, to say 
nothing of meager preparation in 
basic high school subjects. The prob- 
lem of finding a few outstanding Ne- 
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gro youth in each Southern state, on 
the surface sounds as if it would not 
be too difficult a problem. No one 
will deny that the educational system 
is a weak one, that its products would 
have some difficulty in many colleges, 
yet finding the best even with the co- 
operation of the necessary officials 
has been no small task. The search 
for their youth must be continued, 
aided and abetted by all agencies, for 
from these youth come tomorrow’s 
leaders. 

The nation can point with pride to 
the few able Negroes who have been 
selected as Scholars, but that same 
scholarship program reveals again 
the many pathetically weak and feeble 
Negro high schools of the South, even 
weaker and less productive than white 
rural high schools in educationally 
substandard states. Private organi- 
zations, individuals, foundations, and 
public agencies are seeking in myriad 
ways to eradicate the evils of this in- 
iquitous educational situation. Among 
them is the Pepsi-Cola Scholarship 
Board which has set out to further 
the educational opportunities of al- 
most one hundred Negro girls and 
boys from the Southern states each 
year through designating a propor- 
tion of its awards each year for this 
purpose. These girls and boys have 
been recognized by their peers as po- 
tential leaders, a measuring stick far 
more critical and accurate at times 
than the opinions or grades given by 
teachers. Sixteen thousand of these 
youth could not have erred gravely in 
their collective judgments. Given 
euidance and encouragement, the 
scholars they have nominated will 
prove themselves capable and efficient 
in the discharge of their duties as citi- 
zens whose contributions to society 
will be the richer for their having 
had this educational opportunity. 
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